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"ee home should | © 
have a Victor-Victrola 
because 
this instrument satisfies the love of 
music that is born in every one of 
us; touches the heart strings and 
develops the emotional part of our . 
nature; freshens the tired mind and 
lightens the cares and worries of 
every-day life. 
because 
the Victor-Victrola brings to you 
the best music of all the world and 
gives you a complete understand- 
ing of the masterpieces of the great 
composers such as you can acquire 
in no other way. , 
Mahogany or because 
quartered oak the Victor-Victrola places at your 
command the services of the world’s 
greatest Opera stars, who make records exclu- 
sively for the Victor, besides a host of famous in- 
strumentalists, celebrated bands and orchestras, 
and well-known comedians and entertainers. 
because 
the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized as 
the world’s greatest musical instrument, occu- 
pies a place of honor in homes of wealth and 
culture everywhere, and has awakened millions eZ 
Victor-Victrola IV, $15 to a proper appreciation of music. 
Oak because 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in prices from $15 
to $200 and Victors from $10 to $100 no home 
can afford to be without one of these wonderful 
instruments. 
because 
any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you 
’ ; wish to hear and demonstrate 
| bars “+ Sennen i, oe to you the Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
, Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Packages 25c, 
bemong yas ae 50c, and $1.00, 

except in the 
Far West 


Pie Crust 


The simplest way to make it 


Women have been told so often that 
pastries are difficult to make, that many hesi- 
tate to attempt even the plainest kind. Pie 
crust, when made with Crisco, according to 
the recipe given below, is not in the least 
difficult to make successfully. 


With Crisco, you can get tender crust 
with a uniformity impossible with lard, or 
lard and butter. 


The flakiness of pie crust depends upon 
the kind and the amount of shortening used. 
Lard makes tender crust, but an indigestible 
one and lacking in the flavor which butter 
gives. Crisco makes a lighter, flakier crust 
than lard, with a flavor equal to that given 
by butter. 


Make Crisco pie crust. This recipe, when 
tested in the Crisco Kitchen was found to be 
excellent, as the crust was uniformly flaky, 
tender and delicious. 


Try it. You can obtain the same results. 


1 cup flour 

\ teaspoon salt 
5 level tablespoons CRISCO 
2 tablespoons ice water 


Sift flour and salt together, chop in Crisco very fine and add water 
slowly. Handle lightly. Put the dough on a board, roll % inch thick, 
line pan and bake in a hot oven. 


Have all ingredients cold except Crisco, which should be warmed 
but not melted. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illus- 
trated booklet showing many other ad- 
vantages of Crisco, the new, and hereto- 
fore unknown, strictly vegetable product 
for frying, for shortening, and for cake 
making. 


Address THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., 
Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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In the political cam- 
paign last week Pres- 
ident Taft added to 
his list ten delegates from Rhode Island, eight 
from New Hampshire, and the four delegates 
at large from Iowa. The final result in lowa 
gives Mr. Taft sixteen delegates, and Senator 
Cummins, the State’s “favorite son,” ten 
delegates. The Cummins delegates are of 
course Progressives, and will probably be 
found at the Convention on the Roosevelt 
side. New Hampshire is the first State with 
a Presidential preference primary in which 
Mr. Taft has not been overwhelmingly de- 
feated. The Roosevelt forces in Missouri, 
after an exciting contest, succeeded in con- 
trolling the State convention and in having the 
delegates at large instructed for Mr. Roose- 
velt. As a concession to the Taft forces, 
eight delegates at large, four from each side, 
were selected, each to have half a vote at the 
National Convention, but all of them are 
bound by explicit instructions to vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt. In Kansas a sufficient num- 
ber of delegates to the State convention 
have already been elected to give the Roose- 
velt forces control of that body. They will 
therefore be enabled to name four delegates 
at large, and will probably have eighteen out 
of the twenty delegates throughout the State. 


The incident of the 
week in the campaign, 
aside from thespeeches 
of President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt in Massa- 
chusetts, which are reviewed fully elsewhere 
in this issue, was the airing in the Senate of 
sundry papers concerning the relations of the 
previous Administration with the Harvester 
Trust, and Mr. Roosevelt's comment upon 
them. Once before during the past few 
months has the Senate by resolution asked 
the Administration for the papers in relation 
to the Harvester ‘I'rust, but the President then 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the 
Harvester Trust 


replied that it was not compatible with the 
public interest to transmit them. On Wed- 
nesday of last week a resolution was intfo- 
duced by a Democratic Senator calling once 
more for the papers. The resolution was 
adopted by the Senate at two o’clock, and at 
four o’clock the documents were transmitted 
to the Senate by the Department of Justice. 
The documents included photographic copies 
of various letters, which obviously there had 
been no time to prepare after the passage of 
the resolution. The action of the Adminis- 
tration in replying to the resolution of the 
Senate at this moment, when the Massachu- 
setts primaries were only six days away and 
when the Taft cause had suffered seriously 
from the result of the primaries in Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, and Oregon, was, 
to say the least, nimble. The papers sent 
to the Senate included a letter from 
the Commissioner of Corporations, Mr. 
Herbert Knox Smith, to Mr. Roosevelt in 
1907, and a letter from President Roosevelt 
to his Attorney-General, Mr. Bonaparte, 
written a little earlier. President Roosevelt’s 
letter informed the Attorney-General that, 
according to the statements of Mr. George 
W. Perkins, the Harvester Company had 
repeatedly, of its own initiative, asked that 
its business be investigated by the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations; that the Company 
had promised to rectify certain practices 
complained of by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, and to see that nothing con- 
trary to the rulings of the Commission was 
again done; that the Company declared 
itself ready to rectify any illegal action which 
should be pointed out to it; and that it 
requested, therefore, that no suit should be 
instituted against it until the investigation, 
then being made at the direction of the Sen- 
ate by the Commissioner of Corporations, 
should be carried to completion. President 
Roosevelt’s letter closed as follows: -“ Will 
you see Mr. Perkins and Commissioner Smith, 
1 
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go over the matter in full, and report to me 
thereon? Please do not file the suit until I 
hear from you.” 

It is the last 
sentence of this 
letter which has 
apparently been put forward by the Taft sup- 
porters as showing some improper attitude 
on the part of President Roosevelt. The 
implication seems to be that Mr. Roosevelt 
ordered the suit against the Harvester Com- 
pany to be held up for improper reasons. 
In a statement issued the day after the papers 
had been sent to the Senate, Mr. Roosevelt 
declared that he took precisely the same action 
in the Harvester ‘Trust case that he took in all 
similar cases; that while he, of course, was 
entirely responsible for the action taken, it 
was taken with the full approval of the entire 
Cabinet, including Mr. Taft; that there 
remained at the time less than one and a 
half years of his Administration, during which 
time, because of the vast amount of work 
imposed upon the Bureau of Corporations 
by Congress, it was impossible for the Bureau 
to finish the investigation of the affairs of the 
Harvester Company ; that during the three 
years of Mr. Taft’s Administration Mr. Taft 
could at any time have ordered the Attorney- 
General to proceed against the Harvester 
Company or have requested the Commissioner 
of Corporations to hurry the completion of 
the report on the Company ; and, finally, that 
at the time the action was taken it was 
certain that Mr. Roosevelt himself was not 
going to run for President, while Mr. Taft 
expected to run, so that “if the action taken 
in the Harvester Trust case did secure the 
good will of that trust, or any of the Morgan 
interests, for anybody, it secured their good 
will for Mr. Taft.” But, Mr. Roosevelt 
concludes, ‘“‘as a matter of fact, in neither 
case did I consider in any way whether any 
support would be gained for or alienated 
from either me or Mr. ‘Taft. In both cases, 
and in all other cases of the kind, I consid- 
ered nothing but what was demanded by 
right and justice.”” We do not believe that 
this attempt to use the Senate and the rec- 
ords of the Department of Justice to advance 
the political fortunes of the President will 
avail with any one who either reads the cor- 
respondence itself or knows Mr. Roosevelt’s 
record in his relation to the trusts. ‘To 
attempt to hoodwink the people of the 
United States into considering Theodore 
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Roosevelt as the ally of big business is too 
herculean a task. 

The grief and horror 
of the Titanic tragedy 
are leading to an ear- 
nest, resolute, and concerted effort to make 
such a calamity impossible in the future. The 
investigation by a committee of the United 
States Senate is only one of the ways in which 
this question has been taken up. It will be 
followed by an investigation in Great Britain 
under the direction of the British Board of 
Trade, which has a high reputation for thor- 
oughness and possesses large authority : 
meanwhile, discussion in the public press and 
suggestions made by men of special knowl- 
edge through letters have done much to throw 
light upon the problem. Certain things have 
become clear and positive through the testi- 
mony taken by the Senate Committee : as to 
speed, it has been shown conclusively, espe- 
cially by the evidence of Quartermaster Rowe, 
who read the ship’s log just before leaving the 
vessel, that a speed of twenty-two and one- 
half knots, or close to it, was being main- 
tained by the Titanic while going through a 
region extremely dangerous despite the fact 
that it was a starlight night, and against re- 
peated warnings that ice was in the vicinity. 
There is no defense for this rate of speed 
under the circumstances, and there is little 
doubt in the public mind that it was main- 
tained in a blind confidence in the Titanic’s 
immunity to serious disaster, and a desire to 
make a good showing for a first trip. Here- 
after this kind of navigation should be, and 
probably will be, strictly forbidden by the 
steamship companies and by the law, and 
repetition of this way of endangering passen- 
gers’ lives will in itself be considered evidence 
of reckless and unseamanlike conduct on the 
part of the commander of the ship. Equally 
certain is the conclusion that when ice 
is reported ships should take a more south- 
erly course than has been the custom. 
This is accepted as sound by the companies 
themselves, and they have widely «uver- 
tised their orders to their captains to act 
in accordance with that principle. The 
United States Hydrographic Office had 
previously issued warnings which were not 
heeded, but now, through consultation be- 
tween the Hydrographic Office and the 
companies, safer routes have been definitely 
agreed upon and are now being used. As to 
the number of lifeboats, it will no longer be 
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arcued by the companies that it is useless to 
take a full supply; in fact, the steamship 
owners have vied with one another in buying 
new boats, and have gone far beyond the 
inadequate laws of Great Britain and the 
United States in furnishing means for saving 
passengers even under such unusual and 
perhaps almost unheard-of circumstances as 
those of the loss of the Titanic. It has even 
been suggested that when a passenger buys 
asteamship ticket he should get with it a 
coupon entitling him to a numbered place on 
a safety boat or raft, and so good a judge of 
marine affairs as Admiral Chadwick, in a 
newspaper letter, indorses this idea as “ the 
only road to the comparative safety to all 
offered by boats.”” Another radical propo- 
sition (although we are told that it was dem- 
onstrated to be practicable by models as long 
ago as the Paris Exposition) is also indorsed 
by Admiral Chadwick—that is, to make the 
tops of deck cabins into detachable life-saving 
rafts capable of holding many scores and 
perhaps hundreds of people. 


One point of much 
importance brought 
out by the investiga- 
tion is the slackness of boat drills on board 
ships; in many cases these drills seem to 
be mere perfunctory attempts to comply 
with the technical requirements of the 
law ; increased vigilance in inspection and 
more drastic Jaws should make this impossible. 
Still another point of criticism in the ‘Titanic 
was that the lookouts in the crow’s nest were 
not supplied with marine glasses. ‘The dif- 
ference of a half-minute in reporting ice 
ahead might have saved the ship. <A num- 
ber of matters requiring reform were shown 
to exist in connection with the use of wireless 
telegraphy ; a few years ago there was no 
such thing, now it is not only an aid to safe 
navigation, but absolutely indispensable ; it 
follows that every vessel should be ade- 
quately equipped—and it is not adequate 
equipment to have one operator, paid, per- 
haps, the meager sum of twenty-five dollars 
a month, ona ship carrying hundreds of pas- 
sengers. The ‘Titanic had two wireless 
operators, but the Carpathia had only one. 
An operator must be on duty at any given 
moment or there is serious danger that a 
call for help may be unanswered—the Car- 
pathia operator had started to go to bed, and 
was just about to take the receiver from his 
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ears when he got the Titanic’s call, and ten 
minutes later the call would have failed to 
reach him. Moreover, the rivalry between 
companies and their hostile attitude to one 
another form asource of danger; so does the 
interference of amateurs; so does the desire 
of some wireless operators to sell to newspa- 
pers the stories of wrecks—this is quite pos- 
sibly the cause of the world’s being held in 
suspense so long while waiting for anything 
like a definite account of what had happened. 
Again, the Titanic’s compartment bulkheads 
above the water line closed by hand. A naval 
officer of practical experience writes to The 
Outlook: ‘The insufficiency of water-tight 
bulkheads as usually fitted to merchant vessels 
has almost amounted to a scandal among naval 
architects for many years. ‘That these bulk- 
heads have proved insufficient in a great 
many cases is a matter of record, the failures 
in most cases being due to lack of stiffening 
members. The loss of the Republic was 
due directly to the giving way of one or 
more of her bulkheads.”’ Finally, the Senate 
investigation shows that not only must there 
be new laws and better inspection in each 
maritime country, but there must be an 
international agreement, and steps are being 
taken to bring about such an agreement either 
through the Hague Conferences or otherwise. 


& 


Ina crisis of life and 
death, such as that 
which existed on 
board the Titanic after the collision with the 
iceberg, the stress of danger, the confusion 
in men’s minds, the love of life, and the desire 
to save life, all influence conduct so that char- 
acter is put to a supreme test. It is easy 
here to recognize in many cases heroism, un- 
selfishness, and sacrifice. It is easy also to see 
in other cases that this level was not reached, 
and probably in some cases that the lowest, 
most selfish motives prevailed. But it is well 
to refrain from denunciation or condemnation, 
remembering human frailty, and remember- 
ing also that the accounts of what actually did 
happen are contradictory, and that it is unsafe 
to dissect motive and impulse too closely. 
Nothing in the Senate Committee’s testimony 
has excited public reprobation more than the 
statement of officers and passengers that in 
one case the quartermaster in command of 
a boat rejected brutally the pleas of his women 
passengers that he should go to the rescue of 
those who were struggling in the water. On 
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the other hand, the third officer of the Titanic, 
Mr. Pittman, declares that he wished to return 
to the spot where hundreds of passengers 
were struggling and crying out, but that the 
people in his boat absolutely refused to allow 
him to do so. In both cases it is urged in 
behalf of those who apparently so heartlessly 
saw men and women dying without help that 
to have entered among the hundreds of 
struggling people would have been sure 
destruction to the boat. So with the personal 
conduct of passengers and officers on the 
ship: there are some names which will stand 
out as those of men and women of calm and 
heroic character; others certainly do not 
reach this standard, and in some cases there 
will always be a difference of opinion as to the 
degree of blameworthiness to be attached to 
individual acts. Naturally, the head of the 
company, Mr. 'smay, has been most severely 
attacked because it was felt that he carried 
a special and cogent responsibility; Mr. 
Ismay’s own testimony and that of several 
other officers or passengers was to the effect 
that he did everything in his power to aid 
passengers to get into boats, and that he 
entered the last boat to be launched on the 
side of the deck where he was at work only 
when calls had been made for women and 
children to go into the boat, and none had 
appeared. He intimated, in his testimony, 
that he considered his own relation to the 
shr that of an ordinary passenger, and de- 
clared that he had not directed or suggested 
to the Captain anything with regard to the 
navigation of the ship—a statement which a 
large part of the public seem inclined to take 
with reservations. Mr. W. E. Carter, who 
entered the same boat with Mr. Ismay, told 
practically the same story, but added the sig- 
nificant statement as regards himself and 
Mr. Ismay that after the officer in charge 
had called for women he “said that if we 
wanted we could get into the boat if we took 
the place of seamen. He gave us the privi- 
lege because we were first-class passengers.” 
Mr. Ismay was the representative of a com- 
pany responsible for the lives and property 
which the ship was carrying. It is a mis- 
fortune that his conception of his duty was 
neither so clear nor so high as that of the 
men who did not leave the ship until they 
were cast into the sea. ‘“ odlesse oblige” had 
one meaning for Major Butt, Colonel Astor, 
Colonel Gracie, Mr. Millet, and other men, 
and another meaning for Mr. Ismay. Dif- 
ference of opinion may also exist as regards 
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the conduct of one or two ships which 
were comparatively close to the scene of the 
Titanic disaster. Officers from the ‘litanic 
declare that they saw the lights of a vessel 
after the collision, but that no response was 
made to their repeated signals of distress. 
At least one ship admits being reasonably 
close to the scene, but declares that it was 
impossible to reach the spot of disaster be- 
cause of intervening ice and the serious dan- 
ger to its own two thousand passengers. 
Here again it is well to suggest reflection and 
the fullest knowledge as it may come from 
the complete testimony before condemnation 
is pronounced. 


8 
Peeudulent The man who knowingly sells a 
udu . ° “ 
ee brass ring for a gold one every- 


body brands as a fraud, and if 
he can be convicted he is sent to jail. Some 
newspapers have been engaged in the same 
kind of nefarious business. It is the busi- 
ness of the newspaper, first of all, to provide 
information for those who buy it. If it puts 
under the guise of information what is 
really fiction. it is engaged in just as bad a 
business as if it were selling, under the guise 
of leather, strips of cardboard. Of course 
there is no way of making error impossible. 
Indeed, when the ordinary man who knows 
nothing of newspaper business reads the news 
in his paper, he has little idea of the multi- 
tude of chances for error that creep in, in the 
collection, preparation, and printing of that 
news. One of the greatest triumphs of 
modern times is the great newspaper organi- 
zation which secures, pfints, and distributes 
the news with an incredible promptness and 
often with astonishing accuracy. What we 
refer to here are not those slips of the pen 
or of the tongue or of the type which result 
often inthe misreporting of current events. In- 
fallibility of the human mind is no more to be 
found in newspaper offices than elsewhere in 
this world. What we refer to is the deliber- 
ate offering of the product of the imaginatior 
as news. ‘This is not an occasional offense 
It is a frequent, we may say habitual, prac 
tice. A particularly glaring and impuden 
instance of this was furnished by one of Nev 
York’s newspapers, the ‘Evening ‘Tele 
gram.” ‘The Cunard steamship Carpathi 
arrived in New York Harbor on Thursda 
evening, April 18. Just about as this vess 
was docking newsmen twenty blocks awa 
were crying through the streets ‘* The Titan 
Extra ” of that paper. Naturally, those wl , 
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had been waiting anxiously for the news of 
the survivors of the Titanic which the Carpa- 
thia was bringing to port, and were particu- 
larly anxious to learn how the men and women 
on board the Titanic had conducted them- 
selves at the time of the great crisis in their 
lives, Were expecting news—that is, informa- 
tion. We all know now that the shock of 
the collision was but slightly felt, that there 
was no sign of damage above the water line, 
that there was no panic, that throughout the 
whole experience there was a remarkable 
exhibition of poise, of self-restraint, and of 
good sense. Yet the “ Evening Telegram,” 
which, by the way, is practically, though per- 
haps not technically, the evening edition of 
the New York “ Herald,” told a story from 
which we quote these sentences : 


Stunned by the terrific impact, the dazed 
passengers, many of them half clad, rushed 
from their staterooms into the main saloon amid 
the crash of splintering steel, rending of plates, 
and shattering of girders, while the boom of fall- 
ing pinnacles of ice upon the broken deck of the 
great vessel added to the horror. In wild con- 
fusion men, women, and children rushed about 
the saloons and cabins of the great steamship 
as though driven out of their senses... . Ina 
wild, apparently ungovernable mob, they poured 
out of the saloons to witness one of the most 
appalling scenes possible to conceive. ... For 
a hundred feet the bow was in a shapeless 
mass of bent, broken, and splintered steel and 
iron... . Not all of the first-cabin passengers 
were among those who aided the crew to fight 
off the mob, arid some were among those who 
added to the horror and the panic by struggling to 
be the first aboard the lifeboats. Then came the 
shudder of the riven hulk of the once magnifi- 
cent steamship as she slid back from the shelv- 
ing ice upon which she had driven, and her bow 
settled deeply into the water. “ We’re lost! 
We're lost!” was the cry that rose from a hun- 
dred throats. “The ship is sinking! We must 
drown!” . . . Husbands were separated from 
their wives in the battle to reach the boats. ... 
There was no time to pick or choose. . . . One 
by one the little fleet drew away from the tower- 
ing sides of the giant steamship whose decks 
were already reeling as she sank lower in the 
water. “The Titanic is doomed,” was the ver- 
dict that passed from lip to lip. “ We will sink 
before help can come !” 


Thos@ who read the story at that time had a 
right to believe that they were reading, not 
the product of a wild and foolish imagination, 
but the report of actual fact as near as it was 
possible to give it. Now we know that 


| there was not the slightest basis for any such 


tale as this. The only possible explanation 
for the appearance of this wild story at the 
very moment that the Carpathia was docking 
ls ti at it was written beforehand-and held for 


publication at the time. What is this, if it 
is not obtaining money under false pretense ? 


The tense situation between 
the locomotive engineers 
and the railway companies 
last week brought one fact sharply into pub- 
lic attention. ‘This is that no one set of men, 
nor any two sets of men, should be permit- 
ted to endanger with impunity public comfort 
and public safety. If the locomotive engi- 
neers had gone on strike—and for a moment 
the strike seemed inevitable—in a large sec- 
tion of the country railway travel would have 
been stopped, business would have been 
prostrated, the transportation of merchandise 
and even necessities like food would have 
suffered. Happily, while we have not yet 
reached the point of forbiddiag-under penal- 
ties the precipitation of such a condition, we 
have provided a tentative method of averting 
what should be a criminal offense. Under 
the Erdman Act, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor and the presiding Judge of 
the United States Commerce Court are in- 
trusted with the duty. when such a condition 
arises with respect to the railways, of acting 
as mediators on the request of either party 
to the dispute, and are allowed, although not 
directed, even when such request is not made 
by either of the disputants, to volunteer their 
friendly offices. This last is what took placq. 
last week in the railway quarrel. Each side, 
so to speak, issued its ultimatum ; and with- 
out humiliating concessions further negotia- 
tions seemed impossible. Judge Knapp, of 
the Commerce Court, and Commissioner 
Neill thereupon urged the opposing generals 
in what threatened to be a devastating war 
to allow a truce and to confer with Judge 
Knapp and Mr. Neill in an effort to adjust 
the dispute ‘ without the calamity of a gen- 
eral strike.” Fhe result may be, and we 
have confidence will be (although doubtless 
after much bargaining), mutual concessions 
and a fair public discussion of the issues in- 
volved. The truth is that we have reached 
a point in our industrial history where neither 
strikers nor capitalists really dare affront the 
people of the country by entering arbitrarily 
upon a war in which the supposed non-com- 
batants, namely, the public itself, would be 
the chief sufferers. Something of the same 
condition has existed as regards the antkra- 
cite dispute, although here, of course, the: Erd- 
man Law does not apply. As we write, a 
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settlement by mutual concession is expected, 
although at one time both parties declared 
that any concession was impossible. In both 
these great industrial disputes there is at the 
bottom a very large question which sooner or 
later must be faced. In the engineers’ strike, 
for instance, the argument runs _ roughly 
something like this: the engineers declare 
that for public safety only men of high skill 
and experience should be employed ; that 
living cost has so increased that former wages 
are insufficient ; that if skill and care among 
those who constantly have our lives in charge 
is to be maintained, living wages must be 
paid, and that the time has come for a move- 
ment in this direction. On the other hand, 
the companies reply that if they increase the 
pay of engineers they must ultimately increase 
the pay of all employees ; that this means a 
charge on the railways which can be met only 
in one of two ways—by raising rates (to which 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission ob- 
jects) or by decreasing dividends. The rail- 


way managers seem to take it for granted 
that the first course is really the only availa- 
ble one, and argue that railway stock is so 
widely held in small amounts that to decrease 
dividends would be not only to lower the 
market value of stocks, and thereby injure 


business, but to decrease also the incomes of 
such an enormous number of people that it 
would really be a blow at the consumer—that 
is, the user of railways. ‘This is a question 
which requires calm consideration, for it af- 
fects industrial conditions fundamentally ; it 
may, however, be said that no large industrial 
concern dealing with public safety and pub- 
lic comfort should be allowed to make the 
payment of large dividends its first consider- 
ation; before dividends should come fair 
treatment and reasonable pay to its employ- 
ees, safety and reasonable treatment for both 
employees and public, and finally the main- 
tenance in proper condition of the industry 
itself. So long as the alleged necessity of 
maintaining the stock market value of secu- 
rities and of keeping up whatever dividend 
rate has been established are considered par- 
amount, the industrial question in its largest 
aspects will remain unsettled. 

The newly established Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor 
is to have for its chief, if the Senate ap- 
proves, Miss Julia C. Lathrop. ‘This is the 
first time, we believe, that a Federal Bureau 
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has been placed in charge of a woman. 
Surely if there is any branch of government 
for which a woman would be naturally fitted, 
it would be that which is concerned with the 
children of the Nation. There is no materia] 
so plastic as a child. ‘There is no function 
more noble than that of molding this human 
material into character. That is why the 
ordinary ambitions that move some men 
and women in this world seem small com- 
pared with the ambition that can and ought 
to be the motive power of the mother in th 

household. The care, protection, and train- 
ing of children is woman’s work because it 
is, after all, the greatest of human duties 

So long as society is simple in its organis: 

most of this work can be done within th 

home. ‘To-day, however, industry has s 

invaded the household and human relations 
have become so complex that some dutic 

which once could be performed fairly well, at 
least, by parents now fall upon society. ‘The 
factory, which is of modern invention, has 
seized upon children and carried them out « 
the home; the school, which was once the 
creature as well as the servant of the neigh- 
borhood, has now become a great institution 
far beyond the control of any group ot 
parents; even the courts are finding new 
duties in their relation to delinquent children, 
whose delinquency is often chiefly that of 
their parents. The Nation can no longer 
afford to leave to each neighborhood the 
questions that concern the children of that 
neighborhood. The whole Nation has be- 
come itself a neighborhood. ‘This Children’s 
Bureau is the first expression of the Nation’s 
care as a Nation for all the interests of all its 
children. Of Miss Lathrop much is expected. 
So far as we know she has had little or nothing 
to do with the movement which has created 
the Bureau. The appointment comes to her 
not because of any reward for efficiency on 
her part, but as the expression of belief on 
the part of the President that of all who were 
available for the position she was the most 
able, the most fit for the place. For years 
she has been a resident of one of Chicago’s 
great social settlements, one of the greatest 
in the country—Hull House. Miss Jane 
Addams, the head of Hull House, has told 
in her autobiographical volume, ‘‘ Twenty 
Years at Hull House,” that when Miss La- 
throp was appointed as a county visitor to 
investigate cases for outdoor relief within 
the region of which Hull House was the cen- 
ter, ‘‘ the commissioners were at first dubious 
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of the value of such a visitor and predicted 
that a woman would prove a ‘ coal chute’ for 
giving away county supplies; but they grad- 
ually came to depend upon her suggestions 
and advice.” Later Miss Lathrop was ap- 
pointed by the Government a member of the 
Illinois State Board of Charities. Her inti- 
mate knowledge of the lives of the people 
among whom she lived enabled her to fulfill 
her duties as a member of this Board with 
not only intelligence based on wide knowl- 
edge. but with also that human understand- 
ing which too often is lacking in those who 
fill such official positions. Miss Lathrop’s 
influence in the securing of laws for the im- 
provement of social conditions and in the 
enforcement of such laws has been very con- 
siderable. She is a trustee of Vassar Col- 
lege, from which she graduated about twenty 
years ago. ‘Those who are familiar with her 
work have no hesitation in saying that she has 
shown herself a woman with marked admin- 
istrative ability. She certainly has a very 
difficult task before her—not merely the 
organization of a new Bureau, but the 
creation of a new Governmental organism. 
Through her the Government will be under- 
taking to do what it has never done before. 
The fact that the Bureau has in one sense no 
power, but simply gathers and circulates in- 
formation, will not prevent it from becoming 
an exceedingly important part of the Execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. It 
is to be hoped that Congress will appropriate 
sufficient money to enable Miss Lathrop to 
lay an adequate foundation for the future 
work of the Bureau. 

In many respects quite 
as important as any 
branches of the Govern- 
ment are these voluntary associations through 
which America particularly chooses to act for 
the public welfare. Indeed, some of these 
societies perform what are really Govern- 
mental functions. ‘They do things which in 
other lands are done by Government agen- 
cies. Such an organization is the People’s 
Institute in New York City. The leader of 
that Institute until his death was Mr. Charles 
Sprague Smith. His executive ability, his 
wide interests, his understanding of common 
men, his ambition for public service, and his 
wisdom in drawing upon the intelligence of 
others, were all utilized in making of the 
People’s Institute a great center for social 
action. Ever since Mr. Smith’s death two 
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years ago the place of leader has been vacant. 
It has now been filled by the election of Mr. 
Frederic C. Howe. For years Mr. Howe 
has been identified with that movement, so 
very evident in this country, which may be 
called the democratization of all life. He is 
one of those men who believe thoroughly that 
this world was not made for a favored few ; 
that its resources, material and sviritual, its 
land, its art, its love of liberty, its joy in living, 
are designed for the benefit of the multitude. 
America needs such men. It needs men to 
show us that our cities are not merely places 
in which to make money, but places in which 
to live. For several years Mr. Howe was 
associated with Mayor Johnson in the govern- 
ment of Cleveland, Ohio. He has been on 
the Finance Commission and the ‘Tax Com- 
mission of that city. He was also for atimea 
member of the Ohio Senate. He is a grad- 
uate of Johns Hopkins and was a student at 
the University of Halle, Germany. He has 
written a number of books, all of them bear- 
ing upon the problems of democracy. As 
our readers already know, Mr. Howe has 
prepared a series of articles on “ City 
Sense,” to be published during the coming 
year in The Outlook. In these articles he 
will tell our readers what Germany has to 
teach us with regard to making cities fit places 

for happy and efficient living. 
There has been some Irish 

In Europe and ha ce 
Africa criticism of the Home Ryle 
Bill, and a protest against it 
has been. signed by a few Irish-Americans ; 
but at the Irish National Convention in Dub- 
lin last week Mr. Redmond made a speech 
in which he declared that the bill was the 
most satisfactory measure ever offered to 
Ireland, and moved its acceptance ; where- 
upon the whole assembly rose and cheered. 
When Mr. Redmond added that he wished 
to speak not only for the Irish party, but for 
the Lrish people, there was another and even 
more enthusiastic demonstration. A grand- 
son of Mr. Gladstone who spoke was wildly 
cheered ; and, by resolution, the Irish Na- 
tionalist members of Parliament were author- 
ized to decide on all amendments which 
would be proposed while the bill is under 
discussion in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Dillon, who spoke at the close, declared that 
the adoption of the bill by the Convention 
had destroyed the Unionist hope that Ire- 
land would reject the measure, and so de- 
feat the bill in the house of its friends. 
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At the other end of Europe neither the 
movement for peace nor the movement 
for the conquest of Tripoli makes any prog- 
ress. The offer of the Powers to mediate 
between Italy and Turkey brought a char- 
acteristic reply from the Turkish Govern- 
ment to the effect that the Government 
would accept the mediation as being for 
the best interests of both countries, but on 
condition that the sovereignty of Turkey in 
Tripoli should not be attacked, and that the 
Italians should leave the country. No other 
settlement of the war is possible from the 
point of view of the Turkish Government, 
although it is ready to grant economic conces- 
sions in ‘Tripoli to Italy. Meanwhile, according 
to some correspondents, unrest is spreading 
throughout northern Africa; religious fanat- 
icism has become more general. ‘The Arabs, 
according to one correspondent, are learn- 
ing that they are able to stand up against one 
of the great Powers; and Italy is awaken- 
ing a force which it will be very difficult to 
deal with later. ‘The Italian troops have been 
landed on one of the islands of the A’gean Sea 
for the purpose, it is believed, of establishing a 
naval base and maintaining a naval force 
sufficient to control the Aigean, which would 
mean that ‘Turkish commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean would be cut off precisely as the 
commerce of Western Europe was cut off 
by the ‘Turks many centuries ago. Mean- 
while France is having trouble in Morocco. 
Mobs composed of fanatical Arab women 
and mutinous Moorish soldiers have killed a 
large number of Frenchmen, and, according 
to last accounts, have ravaged the Jewish 
quarter of the city with every accessory of 
savage outrage. Of the twelve thousand 
residents of that quarter, seven thousand 
are reported as being homeless by reason of 
fire, and have taken refuge in the gardens of 
the Sultan’s palace, where they are huddled 
together, not only without clothing, but with- 
out food. Synagogues are wrecked, sacred 
books have been burned, and the foreign 
consulates are supplying bread so far as pos- 
sible to the refugees. 

Americans who knew Justin 
McCarthy, who died at his 
residence in London last week, regarded him 
as aman of rare charm. He was an Irish 
gentleman, with the strong social bent and 
vivacity of the Celtic temperament ; but he 
lacked the fighting spirit of many of his com- 
patriots. Thoroughly imbued with the Irish 
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spirit and holding strongly to the Irish point 
of view, it was as impossible for him to hate 
the English as it was for the English to 
hate him. He once said that the Irish 
were at a great disadvantage in fighting 
the English because the Irish were weak 
along the line of political action, while 
the English were strong, and that they would 
have succeeded earlier if they had ap- 
proached the English along the lines of their 
own temperament instead of with English 
weapons. Whether he was right or not, Mr. 
McCarthy was an apostle of the Irish cause 
who made friends where many of his compa- 
triots made enemies. He was born in Cork 
eighty-two years ago, and was educated in the 
private schools of that city. At the age of 
eighteen he joined the staff of an English 
newspaper, and seven years later became Par- 
liamentary reporter for the ‘* Morning Star,” 
and its editor in 1864. He first came to this 
country in 1868, and was successful on the 
lecture platform. On his return to England he 
became a leader writer on the “ Daily News,” 
and was soon recognized as one of the Liberal 
leaders of the hour. He entered Parliament 
in 1879, and remained a member of the 
House of Commons until 1900, when he 
retired on account of ill health. During his 
entire Parliamentary career he was an ardent 
advocate of Home Rule, and in 1890 he 
succeeded Mr. Parnell as chairman of the 
party. He was a prolific and pleasant writer. 
His novels never produced any marked im- 
pression, though “ Donna Quixote ”’ attained 
some popularity. His “ History of Our Own 
Times,” however, was widely read. He 
began a “ History of tne Four Georges and 
William IV,” which was completed by his 
son, Justin Huntly McCarthy, the author of 
“If I Were King.". He wrote biographies 
of Sir Robert Peel, Leo XIII, and Mr. Glad- 
stone (the latter appvared in The Outlook in 
serial form), and published books on *“* Modern 
England ” and * ‘The Reign of Queen Anne,” 
and two volumes of reminiscences. During 
the latter part of his life he was nearly blind, 
and was very tenderly cared for by his 
daughter, who is as interesting as her father. 
London gave the American few greater 
pleasures than a talk with Mr. McCarthy. 

Among the eminent Greek 
scholars of the day, none is 
more competent to urge the 
interests of classical study, and of Greek cul- 
ture in particular, than Dr, Gilbert Murray, 
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Regius Professor of Greek in Oxford Uni- 
versity ; for Dr. Murray is not only an accom- 
plished scholar, but he is also a man of 
cultivated taste in English literature and 
the master of a fine English style. He is, in 
other words, a true humanist with modern 
sympathies and the ability to urge the inter- 
ests of classical culture from the modern point 
of view. He is what the English call a “ co- 
lonial.”” Born in New South Wales, the son 
of the President of the Legislative Council, 
he went to England at an early age, and, after 
his graduation from St. John’s College and a 
fellowship at New College, he became Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Glasgow University. He 
is best known in this country as a translator 
of Euripides. He has rendered that difficult 
poet into lucid and beautiful English, and has 
achieved a very difficult task, not only with 
thoroughness, but with grace and apparent 
ease ; so that the reader gets from his trans- 
lation the thought and imagination of one of 
the most interesting Greek dramatists, and 
the delight of reading beautiful English. He 
has been conspicuous in the struggle which 
has been going on for several years past in 
the English universities over the matter of 
the place and authority of Greek study in the 
university courses ; and he has become in a 
sense the leader of what may be called the 
Greek Renaissance movement—an intelligent 
if not an enthusiastic revival of interest in the 
study of Greek. Dr. Murray has come to this 
country by the invitation of Amherst College to 
present the interests of Greek study. His lec- 
tures at Columbia Universityin New York have 
brought together audiences of nearly a thou- 
sand, and he will doubtless be heard at other 
institutions and with great profit by those 
Americans who are eager that education in this 
country, while it adapts itself to “* human na- 
ture’s daily needs,” shall not lose the ripe- 
ness, the intellectual disinterestedness, and the 
temper and quality of mind which come from 
the older culture. 


The Uses Dr. Murray is reported 


of Classical Culture 2S defining his position 
in these words: 


I am not in favor of the old method of com- 
pulsory classical education. It seems to me 
that when formerly everybody had to take Greek 
and Latin the instructors did not try to give the 
courses any real value or to stimulate any desire 
for further study on the part of the student. 
But now that they are no longer compulsory in 
most institutions, the pressure of other studies 
upon the classics has resulted slowly but surely 


in a vast improvement in the methods of teach- 
ing them. More effort is now being made to 
make them interesting and vital, and for this 
improved state of affairs they are indebted to 
this change from compulsory to optional study. 

On the other hand, I feel confident that classi- 
cal culture isa very valuable and most important 
part of the curriculum, and one that must not be 
allowed to die out, and I quite expect a reaction 
in favor of it; indeed, I think that it should be 
made a broader and more humane study than 
heretofore—that emphasis should be laid upon 
the literature, history, and philosophy of:Greek 
and Latin. 

I feel, for example, that the special value of a 
study of classical Greek is this: that one gets, 
in small compass, the beginnings of almost every 
important human activity. Really to under- 
stand Greek, one has to study not only the lan- 
guage—w hich happens to be a remarkably fine 
one—but also the beginnings of democracy and 
political theory, of astronomy, science, mathe- 
matics, the fundamentals of philosophy, and the 
first elements of poetry and art as they are gen- 
erally understood by our Western civ ilization. 

The world has differentiated and split up in 
a hundred ways in modern times, while in 
Greek one gets all the main spiritual forces 
working together; so that if one begins by 
understanding classical Greek one has, as it were, 
a clue to almost every great movement of 
thought that has taken place since. Of course 
there is also a clue to the bad movements as 
well as to the good. 


2) 


a The most important Teligious 
Awakening? event of the present century 

thus far will possibly prove to 
be the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
whose first stage ended and whose second 
stage began in the Christian Conservation 
Congress at New York, April 19-24. Its 
six months’ campaign from ocean to ocean 
was far from being of the same sort as 
the world tours of religious revivalists. Its 
primary impulse was a keen sense of the 
inefficiency of the churches in meeting mod- 
ern needs and coping with modern perils. 
This at length gave birth in 1899 to the 
National Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Workers, and this in 1908 developed 
into the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ, with an admirable programme of 
activity. ‘he moment called for what was not 
at hand—the active, weli-financed propagenda 
needed to rouse and organize the slumbering 
hosts to take the field strategically. ‘This 
need was outstripping preparation to meet it 
until last year, when clear-headed and gener- 
ous men got together in the Committee of 
Ninety-seven, with the financial backing and 
the constructive plan requisite to realize their 
aim—‘ More religion for men,. and more 
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men for religion.” The prime desideratum 
for this they have been diligently supplying 
by teaching the workers in every city visited 
how to map out and how to meet the needs 
of the local situation by properly organized 
activity of the churches. What has thus 
far been developed of permanent work- 
ing value in the nine main lines of such 
needs was the theme of the five days’ 
discussion given by the Congress to the 
reports of the nine commissions upon them. 
Social service at home and abroad, in 
the foreign missionary field as well as in 
our teeming cities and sparsely _ settled 
rural regions, has been the prominent theme, 
together with the active evangelism and 
the Bible study which must rouse and 
nourish individual religion. ‘The sifted re- 
sult of all this will be conserved in seven 
small volumes, presenting to the churches 
the work now turned over to them for 
continuation. Its continuation seems cer- 
tain. Much apathy and inertia remain to 
be overcome ; but what the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement has done in lay- 
ing out definite fields of Christian activity 
and impressing a consciousness of personal 
responsibility for them is the beginning that 
is fairly the proverbial “ half of the whole,” 
and promising for completion. The addresses 
and discussions in this Congress of thousands 
of delegates from all parts of the country 
attested a religious awakening new in type and 
enduring in vitality—new in its strong 
emphasis on the virile qualities of Christianity, 
enduring as well as new in its insistence on 
a religious reformation of civic, industrial, 
and commercial life—a reformation promoted 
by influential laymen as specifically “ a lay- 
man’s job.” ‘The second stage of the Move- 
ment will not be in the public eye as the first 
has been. Its task of calling out and organ- 
izing the religious forces for efficient action 
will need time. Its progress is likely to be 
quickened by the now increasing tension of 
industrial conditions. In view of some sin- 
ister signs of the times, no more auspicious 
omen has been given than in this Christian 
Conservation Congress. 


T ‘ 
The Huguenot he recent celebration of the 


Celebration two hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding 
of the Huguenot or French Protestant 


Church of Charleston, South Carolina, was an 
occasion of very great interest. The church, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Vedder has 
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been for forty-six years pastor, was not only 
the first church organized in the province of 
Carolina, but is the only Huguenot church 
remaining on this continent. Those who 
have seen its unpretentious structure have 
not failed to feel its historical interest 
and significance. It is a kind of West- 
minster Abbey of the Huguenot move- 
ment. Dr. Vedder, who may be called the 
foremost citizen of Charleston, and who is 
now in his eighty-sixth year, with full vigor of 
mind, but with sight so impaired that he can- 
not use a manuscript, gave an eloquent ac- 
count of the founding of the church, which 
is the only surviving witness of the organized 
Huguenot faith in this country, emphasizing 
the loyalty to faith of the early Huguenots, 
their power of sacrifice, their spirit. of co- 
operation, and their devotion to the work of 
their church. Dr. Vedder has long been 
conspicuous among preachers of the South 
as a man of unusual natural eloquence ; and 
he held a congregation which crowded the 
church to the very end of a historical ser- 
mon, touched again and again by vivid de- 
scriptions of incidents and events and finely 
drawn portraits of persons. President Dema- 
rest, of Rutgers College, at the evening serv- 
ice interpreted the spirit of the Huguenots 
as revealed in their deeds, commenting on the 
immense loss to France by the migration and 
the immense gain to the new community on 
this continent. ‘The manhood and the relig- 
ion of the Huguenots, he said, call us “ from 
idleness and extravagance, from rudeness 
and vulgarity, from laxness of home life and 
private morals, from unfaithfulness to private 
and public trust, from forgetfulness of God 
and independence of Christ. ‘The Huguenot 
stands before us a man and a Christian, in 
heroic size, a personality that beckons us on 
to spirit and virtue and high endeavor like 
his own.” 

<2) 

Few Americans know 
how vital and vigorous 
is the new educational 
movement in Spain. It springs from the 
desire to acquire the best of foreign culture 
and with that leaven to regenerate the aca- 
demic system inherited from the Middle Ages. 
With the aid of a Governmentsubsidy, fully one 
hundred Spanish students are now in residence 
at foreign universities and technical schools, 
and many more are prosecuting in the various 
provinces of Spain and under direction of 
prominent men of letters inquiries of histori- 
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cal, archzeological, and philological import. 
The results of these several researches are 
being printed at public charge in the interest 
of the national development. ‘The patriotic 
scholars who lead in this forward movement 
have projected a Summer School at Madrid 
for the purpose of furthering the study of 
Spanish literature and Spanish history at 
home and abroad. Under the presidency of 
Professor R. Menendez Pidal, a philologist 
personally known to the Romance depart- 
ments of our own universities, an attractive 
course of lectures has been announced. The 
subjects cover the most significant literary 
epochs of the past five centuries, and the 
names of the lecturers—Pidal, Altamira, 
Castro, Cossio, etc.—are sufficient guarantee 
of the value of the discussions. ‘The six 
weeks’ session opens on June 15. Applica- 
cations for admission to the School should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Junta para la 
Ampliacion de Estudios, Madrid. 


& 


PRINCIPLES AND PERSON- 
ALITIES 


By certain expressions in his speech at 
Boston the President has, temporarily at least, 
turned a discussion of great issues into a con- 
troversy about personal motives. 

Up to the present time the candidates for 
nomination in both parties have kept them- 
selves almost, if not quite, free from attack on 
the personal character of opponents. _ Politi- 
cal managers and political newspapers have, 
of course, indulged in such personal attack. 
The candidates themselves have, however, 
kept themselves, on the whole, to the real 
business of setting forth their own policies 
and criticising the policies of others. This is 
the legitimate field of political discussion. 

Now, however, President Taft, against his 
own wishes, as he asserts, and in compliance 
with the urgency of others, has left this field 
and has undertaken to read motives, discover 
the secret springs of character, and discrim- 
inate between sincerity and insincerity. ‘The 
inevitable consequence of President Taft’s 
Boston speech will be the temporary oblitera- 
tion of public issues by crimination and re- 
crimination concerning personal relations. 

Against this change from discussion of 
public questions to controversy over hidden 
motives the public opinion of the American 
people ought to set itself like a wall of 
granite. It may satisfy the ill temper of 
some subordinate politicians, it may supply 
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with headline news some newspaper editors 
who gleefully enjoy any quarrel that does not 
endanger themselves, but it does no good to 
the country, it enlightens no voter as to his 
duty at the polls, it contributes nothing to 
the cause of public justice and social welfare. 

Altercation in public over questions of 
personal motive is to be resisted on three 
grounds : 

First, it is not given to any man to read 
another man’s heart. Those who pass judg- 
ment on other men’s motives are not thereby 
giving proof of being actuated by high mo- 
tives themselves. Certainly, neither any in- 
dividual nor any company of men has been 
initiated into that place where the secrets of 
all hearts are revealed. 

Second, in a public altercation over hidden 
motives, the controversial advantage is always 
with the man who has least scruples about 
violating confidences. It is an uneven game, 
with the odds against the most conscientious. 
Public opinion should discountenance a con- 
test of that sort. 

Third, public controversy over private 
motives is of no service to the public. It is 
often necessary to pass judgment upon a 
man’s actions in the light of his public record. 
But this is very different from passing judg- 
ment on a man’s character and motives. 

‘The issue before the country should be 
kept clear. It is twofold. On the one hand, 
it is an issue between two tendencies—the 
tendency to conservatism and the tendency 
toward progress, the tendency toward dis- 
trusting the popular judgment and the ten- 
dency toward giving the popular judgment 
larger play, the tendency toward restraining 
democracy and the tendency toward curing 
the ills of democracy by more democracy. 
That is one issue between Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt. Those who feel that democracy 
chiefly needs control should support Mr. Taft ; 
those who feel that democracy chiefly needs 
liberation should support Mr. Roosevelt. 

That is one issue. ‘The other issue is be- 
tween two public records-—the record of the 
Taft Administration and the record of the 
Roosevelt Administration. The one is the 
record of a legalistic temperament and 
method in control of an administrative office ; 
the other is the record in that office of tem- 
perament and method characteristically ex- 
ecutive. ‘Those who think that democracy 
needs restraint naturally turn to the legalistic 
method, the method of Mr. Taft. ‘Those 
who think that democracy needs liberation 
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and action naturally turn to the executive 
method, the method of Mr. Roosevelt. 

The people of the country should make it 
clear that what they wish is to study the rela- 
tive merits of these two opposite tendencies 
and these two opposite methods of adminis- 
tration undistracted by useless altercation 
over personalities. 


THE VICTORIOUS HUMAN 
SPIRIT 


The story of the sinking of the Titanic, 
told by a score of witnesses, has taken on 
epic proportions and gained a significance 
which the world has not been slow to realize. 
The details of inefficiency and lack of fore- 
sight will not be forgotten ; but out of the 
blackness of that terrible night a great light 
has risen and illufnined the whole heavens. 
Those who left precious lives inadequately 
guarded will be held to a strict account, and 
legislation will diminish the risks of ocean 
travel; but the awtul sacrifice will serve a still 
higher purpose: it has renewed the faith of 
the race in itself and set a commanding exam- 
ple of self-sacrifice and heroism shining in the 
eyes of the world” 

The men and women who had part in the 
tragedy were mainly of the English-speaking 
peoples; but the tragedy was set on the 
stage of the world, and has become one of 
the most impressive incidents in the history 
of the race. 

It was enacted on the high seas, which are 
the common possession of all nations. ‘There 
were flags on the steamship, but the sea lay 
outside the boundaries of any government. 
When the eyes of the world turned to the 
sinking ship, the boats moving with the waves, 
the vast sweep of lonely sea, and the arch of 
stars sublimely silent, no insignia of race or 
nation localized the tragedy. 
ness of the disaster the army of men and 
women who went down with the ship or 
drifted for hours in bitter grief and agonizing 
cold took on the personality of the race. In 
those three hours, on that vast stage, human- 
ity played a great part with a sense of the 
greatness of the human spirit which has 
heartened the whole world. 

There was no division of spiritual dignity 
between the classes into which the ship’s 
company was divided ; no monopoly of cour- 
age by sex or social privilege. Men and 
women, wealth and poverty, culture and 
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ignorance, shared in common the peril and 
the courage. The captain staying on the 
bridge until it was washed by the sea, the 
young telegraph operators staying by their 
instruments until ordered to leave their posts 
after deep silence had settled on the sea, the 
mail clerks quietly putting the mail in condi- 
tion for removal while the ship was sinking 
under them, the engineers quietly loyal to their 
duties in the engine-rooms, the band play- 
ing as the ship took her final plunge, men 
and women in the steerage and men of for- 
tune and distinction who revived the noblest 
traditions of chivalry as they helped women 
and children into the boats, those who stayed 
and those who went—all played noble parts 
in the world drama, and impersonated neither 
race nor nation, neither sex nor condition, but 
humanity. 

In this age of publicity every infidelity to 
morals and good taste and high standards of 
conduct is reported with such sickening detail 
that the newspaper reader lays down the 
staring catalogue of crime and disorder and 
baseness in despair, and wonders if, after all, 
Strindberg and the other slanderers of the 
race have been truth-tellers and the high 
ideals and brave deeds of past ages have 
become only the romance of history. Then, 
suddenly, murder and adultery and divorce 
and dishonesty vanish from the front page of 
the daily newspaper, and in their place are 
stories of heroic endurance, of noble indiffer- 
ence to danger, of the quiet laying down of 
life for others, of loving-kindness and beauti- 
ful helpfulness. ‘The careless, heedless, noisy 
age, as tumultuously eager for fortune as 
were the speculators who rushed to California 
in 49, suddenly becomes silent in the pres- 
ence of a sublime revelation of the soul of 
humanity ; uncorrupted by wealth, unspoiled 
by luxury, heroically calm in the face of 
death, tenderly human in the hour of those 


In the greaf™™ partings that are more agonizing than death. 


— ‘The whole race gains heart and resolution 
from such a tragedy, and in every school- 
room boys and girls get a new vision of the 
real value of the things for which a multitude 
strive as if they were the golden and not the 
tinsel prizes of life, and faith in the achieve- 
ments of the spirit renews the idealism which 
is the priceless possession of youth. And 
older men and women see again the great 
reserves of order, character, and faith which 
lie behind the tumult and disorder of the age 
and are its hope and soul, and feel the thrill 
of brotherhood which, slowly coming through 
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storm and strife, will bring the habit of sacri- 
fice, the devotion to others, the indifference 
io ease and safety, which will heal the diseases 
of society and bring in the kingdom of God. 
Blessed are the dead who, in their going, make 
life $o noble that immortality passes from hope 
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PRISON CONTRACT LABOR 


While Governor of New York Mr. Roose- 
velt said in a message to the Legislature : 
Under the present laws [of New York] 
none of the products of our own prisoners 
are put upon the open market to compete 
with the products of free labor; but the 
products of convicts of other States and 
countries are brought into this State and sold 
in competition with the products of our free 
labor. As under the decisions of the courts 
the State is powerless to prevent this, it is to 
be wished that there could be National legis- 
lation on the subject.” 

Such National legislation is now before 
Congress. Representative Charles F. Booher, 
of Missouri, has introduced a bill to the effect 
that all convict-made goods transported into 
any State or Territory shall, upon arrival, be 
subject to the laws of such State or Territory 
just as if they had been manufactured within 
its own borders. ‘This bill has been reported 
favorably by unanimous vote of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, and has passed the House. 
It has yet to be acted upon in the Senate. 
If it passes, it will relieve the manufacturers 
and the free laborers of New York, Illinois, 
lowa, Louisiana, and South Dakota of the 
baneful competition of convict-made goods. 
These States have what is known as the public 
use system for the disposal of such goods. 
In these States prison-made goods, instead of 
being thrown upon the open market in cut- 
throat competition with the products of free 
labor, must be purchased by the State de- 
partments and institutions at the prevailing 
market rates for their own use. It is prob- 
able that other States would enact similar 
laws were it not for the knowledge that the 
purpose of such legislation is in practice 
largely defeated by the sale of prison-made 
goods brought in from other States. Should 
the Booher Bill be enacted, these State laws 
would become fully effective. 

Under the prison contract labor system the 
State sells the labor of its convicts to con- 
tractors for a small amount per head per 
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diem—usually forty to sixty cents. The con- 
tractor then extracts from the prisoner as 
much work as he can. The more he can 
force out of him, the greater the profits on 
his contract. He is in effect the master, and 
the prisoner his slave. ‘There is, however, 
this important difference between the con- 
tractor’s relation to the convict and that of a 
master to his slave. ‘The master owns his 
slave, and hence has a selfish interest in his 
life, health, and efficiency. ‘The contractor 
does not own the convict, and hence has no 
selfish interest in his physical well-being. — If 
the convict dies, it costs the contractor noth- 
ing, and there are plenty more to take his 
place. Is it any wonder that a leading prison 
contractor once exclaimed, ‘* This beats hav- 
ing slaves all hollow!’ Yes, this modern 
survival of slavery has a great advantage, 
from the dollars and cents point of view, over 
the old form. 

‘Phe prison contractor is supplied free of 
rent with factory buildings, storage ware- 
houses, and grounds inside the prison walls. 
He is also given free heat, light, and power. 
‘The chief commodities made by prison con- 
tractors are hollow-ware, shirts, overalls, 
chairs, boots and shoes, brushes, mats, and 
brooms. It is claimed by prison contractors 
and the advocates of the system that it fits 
the convicts to earn an honest living when 
they go out. Hollow-ware making is prac- 
tically monopolized by prison contractors. 
Therefore the discharged prisoner who has 
learned this trade must commit another 
crime and be recommitted to prison in 
order to practice it. The making of shirts 
and overalls is, of course, needlework. Inside 
the prisons men do this work, while outside 
it is done by women. When the man of a 
family is sent to prison, his wife and daugh- 
ters must very often gain their subsistence in 
the needle trades. In such cases the convict 
husbands and fathers are placed in cut- 
throat competition with their wives and 
daughters. ‘The State-first deprives the in- 
nocent women of a family of the support of 
the men, and then forces the men into ruin- 
ous competition with them. Meantime these 
men are being trained in a woman’s trade 
which they do not and will not follow on 
being released. ‘The making of brooms and 
mats is the industry in which the blind chiefly 
excel. It is the trade in which their infirmity 
appears to be least of a handicap. Factories 
for the blind for the making of brooms 
and mats are being established both through 
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State aid and by private philanthropists. 
The convicts in this trade depress ‘prices 
and wages while in the prisons, and after 
their release, if they use their <raining at all, 
they compete directly with the blind. In all 
the prison contract trades there is a vicious 
circle. By their cheap labor in the prisons 
the convicts lower prices and wages in these 
trades outside. When they come out, in the 
rare cases when they have opportunity and 
inclination to follow their prison trades, they 
must do so at a scale of wages they them- 
selves have lowered. 

Those familiar with the conditions have 
long felt that convict-made goods spread 
diseases. ‘The National Committee on Prison 
Labor has recently gathered data which not 
only prove this to be the case, but provide legal 
evidence sufficient to establish the fact in court. 
In a recent investigation, for instance, of a 
prison in Maryland, the investigators came 
upon such cases as this: In the shop of a shirt 
company 190 men were at work. The com- 


pany paid the State for their labor at the rate 
of thirty-five cents per day per man. The shop 
turned out about two hundred dozen shirts a 
day. 

The doctor admitted that many of the 
workers had tuberculosis, and many others 


looked asif they had. ‘he investigators inquired 
about one hollow-chested man who seemed 
particularly ill. They learned that he had been 
sick for five days, but the doctor had been too 
much engrossed with fifteen cases of typhoid 
fever in the prison hospital to attend him. Fur- 
thermore, as the hospital was full, the doctor 
had no means of caring for him, even if he had 
had the time. This sick convict expectorated 
feebly over shirts and packing-cases as he 
worked. ‘These very shirts, packed in these 
same cases, have since been distributed and 
sold in various parts of the country. ‘The 
shop was so dirty that if it had been a sweat- 
shop on the East Side of New York City it 
would have been closed by law until properly 
cleaned and fumigated. ‘Two convicts with 
mumps were found lying with their bandaged 
heads resting on piles of shirts. In short, 
the shirt company was distributing through- 
out the community mumps and tuberculosis 
as well as shirts. 

A bill similar to the Booher Bill has been 
defeated in Congress for the past fifteen 
years or more. If the Booher Bill is passed 
by the Senate and signed by the President, 
it will sound the death knell of the prison 
contract labor system in this country. There 
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are powerful and sinister forces seeking to 
prevent, now as formerly, this outcome. 


cs) 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF BOOKS . 


It is a popular maxim that * trade follows 
the flag,” and aggressive business urges 
sending the flag ahead wherever there is a 
chance to plant it in new soil in order that 
trade may get admission to new territory. 
Books follow both the flag and _ trade. 
Wherever the flag moves in advance of trade 
there is adventure, and adventure is dear to 
the heart of man. 

From the age of “ The Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand” to the day of “The Drums of 
Fore and Aft” the song of the bugle and the 
‘long roll’’ have been heeded by the poet, 
the novelist, and, in these days of eager 
curiosity, by the newspaper correspondent 
as promptly as by the soldier. To writers 
old territory is often new soil. The Far 
East was civilized before the long-drawn-out 
sweetness of the “Song of the Rose” 
helped bored women bear the monotony of 
castle life in the Middle Age and the great 
“Chanson de Roland” was sung by Tallefer 
at the Battle of Hastings; but for literary 
purposes India was born yesterday, when 
Mr. Kipling appeared on the scene and 
wrote those early stories which, more than 
anything else that has appeared in print, 
unveiled that far-off, mysterious life to the 
English-speaking world. And the Old World 
has been a treasure-house of new material 
for American writers, who have imported the 
best things Europe has created without inter- 
ference by the Custom-House. Fortunately, 
duties cannot be laid on ideas, and European 
ideas have been as freely importec as Ameri- 
can ideas have been freely exported. ‘Those 
statesmen who believe that the balance of 
trade is maintained by selling everything and 
buying nothing have not discovered as yet 
any way of levying taxes on foreign ideas ; 
and the commerce of ideas, the most im- 
portant form of interchange, has remained 
free. 

The *“ Bookman ” recently published a map 
showing the invasion of Europe by American 
writers of fiction, a literary map of the United 
States, a map showing the invasion of North 
America by foreign writers, another of Asia by 
Anglo-Saxon writers, and other maps show- 
ing the invasion of Asia and Africa by Anglo- 
Saxon writers. These invasions are all in 
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the interests of peace, and it is interesting to 
know how far and how wide Americans have 
traveled with peace in their hearts. From 
Mrs. Riggs in Ireland to Mr. Crawford and 
General Wallace in the Far East, American 
names star the Contirfent of Europe. The 
first of these American invaders was Irving ; 
and the first two countries to find charming 
interpretation and portraiture by Americans 
were England and Spain, the latter furnishing 
the fleet which discovered the New World and 
the former contributing the largest and most 
influential American population. If evidence 
of Mr. Crawford’s cosmopolitanism were 
needed, it would be furnished by the “ Book- 
man’s” map of Europe. Constantinople, 
Sicily, Rome, Venice, Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and England furnish the background of 
his stories. His name does not appear in 
Spain, but it belongs there. Irving, Haw- 
thorne, Warner, Mr. Howells, and Mr. James 
cover the entire period of American liter- 
ature, and reveal the interest which the Old 
World has had for four generations of the 
most sensitive American writers. Mr. Davis’s 
name at various points marks the advent of 
the high-class newspaper correspondent, who 
gathers stories as he gathers news, and 
dramatizes his knowledge of foreign _ back- 
The map of 


grounds and foreign peoples. 
Asia hardly furnishes room enough along its 
edges to present the names of the friendly 


invaders who have written about Persia, 
India, Siam, China, and Japan with various 
degrees of intelligence. Japan and the Phil- 
ippines are magnets which have drawn an 
army of men of letters, especially during the 
past fifteen years; while Africa, still retain- 
ing vast unclaimed territories in the heart of 
the continent, shows along all its edges, from 
Algiers to Madagascar and Cape Town, and 
up the western coast, the thirst for new 
scenes and the interest in unrecorded people 
which have given us such stories as “ The 
Garden of Allah,” Mason’s “ Four Feath- 
ers,” and the vigorous short stories and 
chapters of description by Rider Haggard, 
Olive Schreiner, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Conrad, and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

There have been no advocates of peace so 
persuasive as the writers ; for the root of the 
prejudices and passions which foster hatred 
and war is ignorance, and the writer is the 
relentless enemy of ignorance. ‘ How can | 
hate him ?”? answered Charles Lamb, when 
asked if he did not hate a certain very 
unpopular man in the London of the day; 
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“* How can I hate him? I know him.” ‘The 
French maxim, * ‘To know all is to forgive all,” 
needs some qualification, but there is a great 
truth in it. ‘lo know a man may not make 
him less obnoxious, but it often puts a back- 
ground of circumstances and conditions behind 
him which makes him an object of sympathy 
rather than of hatred, and knowledge often 
wholly removes the grounds of antagonism. 
The French and English have been misun- 
derstanding and distrusting one another for 
years, and now each nation is beginning to 
discover how many great qualities the other 
nation has, and how much they have to 
exchange of intelligence and pleasure. 

The literary map of the United States indi- 
cates that the population has moved westward 
faster than the writers of fiction. Many 
names which do not appear on the map will 
instantly occur to any one who studies it 
carefully ; and the advance of the wave of 
literary interest following the wave of migra- 
tion from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific 
seaboard is registered in a very interesting 
way in our fiction. From Hawthorne at 
Salem to Joaquin Miller and Bret Harte in 
northern California and ‘** H. H.”’ in southern 
California, to say nothing of Mrs. Atherton 
and the later writers of fiction in that section, 
the names of writers stretch in almost un- 
broken line across the continent. ‘There is 
still a considerable section of unclaimed terri- 
tory, although here several names which do 
not appear on the map will occur to those who 
are familiar with Western writers. Mr. William 
Allen White’s “ A Certain Rich Man ” is, for 
instance, a story of the soil and a record of 
local conditions which could not have been 
written anywhere except in Kansas. * ‘The 
Great American Desert,” which was a kind 
of geographical bugaboo in the childhood of 
people of middle age of to-day, has long 
disappeared from the map; and it is safe to 
predict that within twenty years there will be 
no unclaimed territory on any literary map of 
the United States. ‘There is still, however, 
ample room for the staking of literary claims 
in the Far West, North, and South; and the 
material in the whole section is, for literary 
purposes, of inexhaustible interest. 

And on this continent, as in the world at 
large, the reporters of life and interpreters of 
character in different parts of the country will 
do much to prevent the rise of a new section- 
alism ; for sectionalism is born of ignorance 
and fostered by demagogues, and knowledge 
is the relentless enemy of both. 
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I—PRESIDENT TAFT’S SPEECH AT BQSTON 


After having kept within the 
field of political controversy 
so far during the campaign, President Taft, 
with expressions of great reluctance, entered 
into the field of personal’ controversy in his 
speech at Boston and other speeches in 
Massachusetts last week, and assailed the 
character and conduct of Mr. Roosevelt. At 
the outset of the speech President Taft 
acknowledges his gratitude to Mr. Roosevelt 
for what he had done in securing for him the 
nomination and election to the Presidency. 
The President recalls, however, that between 
the time that certain State Governors invited 
Mr. Roosevelt to be a candidate and the 
time of Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration that he 
would accept the nomination if tendered to 
him Mr. Roosevelt made his Columbus 
speech. ‘I deemed it my duty in public 
addresses,” says Mr. ‘Taft, ** to point out that 
such judicial changes as he proposed would 
be dangerous to the body politic,” but he 
adds, “ I refrained from everything that could 
be regarded as a personal attack upon him.” 
As a result of the thrill of alarm following 
this speech, Mr. Roosevelt, so Mr. Taft 
explains, ‘“‘ found that if the nomination was 
to come to him he must minimize the impor- 
tance of his Columbus charter and must find 
some other issue upon which to succeed,” 
and therefore began to criticise the Presi- 
dent and the Administration. ‘The points of 
criticism Mr. Taft briefly rehearses; and 
then says that if his own interests alone were 
considered he would continue his * silence 
under these unjust attacks,’”’ and would hope 
that in the future the facts would reveal the 
‘* merciless truth concerning his [Mr. Roose- 
velt’s] motives and his sincerity of statement 
and purpose.” Inasmuch, however, as he is 
the titular head of the Republican party, Mr. 
Taft says that he had been persuaded by the 
supporters of the cause in which he believes 
that he must meet Mr. Roosevelt’s attacks, 
however unpleasant may be such personal 
controversy. With this preliminary explana- 
tion, the President devoted the rest of his 
speech to eleven numbered points, really 
twelve points, and he asked his hearers 
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to consider them and then decide whether 
Mr. Roosevelt has given him a ‘ square 
deal.” 

Under the first 
point Mr. Taft 
raises the question of misrepresentation on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s part. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. ‘Taft in his Toledo speech 
spoke of the Government of the United 
States as a “ government of all the people 
by a representative part of the people.” 
Mr. Roosevelt in his Carnegie Hall speech 
said that Mr. ‘Taft had said ours is and 
‘should be” such a Government, and Mr. 
Roosevelt added that this was an excellent 
description of an oligarchy. In reply Mr. ‘Taft 
now says that the context clearly showed 
that he was referring to the fact that the 
Government is controlled not by all the people 
but by a majority of adult males, and he 
asks, ** Was it honest, was it fair in Theodore 
Roosevelt to seize one sentence from a 
speech, to garble it, and then to give it a mean- 
ing which he knew from the context it could 
not bear ?”’ Under the second head Mr. Taft 
refers to Mr. Roosevelt’s reference to the 
support of the President by various bosses, 
and Mr. Rogsevelt’s suggestion that the oli- 
garchy defined by Mr. ‘Taft is really an oli- 
garchy of bosses. In reply Mr. Taft declares 
that Mr. Roosevelt in the past has done just 
what he, Mr. ‘Taft, is doing now, that in 
Pennsylvania Mr. Roosevelt has associated 
with Mr. Flinn, whom the President charac- 
terizes as * one of the worst municipal bosses 
that the history of that State knows,” 
and in Ohio with Walter Brown, whom the 
President characterizes as ‘‘ the only boss in 
full commission in the State.”” ‘The President 
says that Senator Crane, whose name Mr. 
Roosevelt ‘drags in . in an unfriendly 
way,’’ was three times elected Governor of 
Massachusetts, and was invited by Mr. Roose- 
velt to become a member of his Cabinet and 
also to manage his Presidential campaign in 
1904. Mr. Taft says that Mr. Roosevelt 
accepted the assistance of * Mr. Aldrich, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Quay, Mr. Platt, 
Mr. Foraker, and many other men prominent 
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and influential in Congress and_ politics.’ 
The President adds : 

I do not hesitate to say that it involves the 
most audacious effrontery on his part to attack 
me because men he characterizes as bosses are 
now supporting me, and to charge me on that 
account with helping machine politics. This is 
peculiarly unfair on his part in view of his well- 
known political history, and is another instance 
of his departing from the rule of a square deal. 
Under the third head Mr. Taft turns from 
the boss question in general to the specific 
one of Senator Lorimer. After a defense of 
his relations with Mr. McKinley, the present 
leader of the Taft campaign, he says that it 
was peculiarly unfair in Mr. Roosevelt to 
attempt to draw down upon him the popular 
indignation against Senator Lorimer. The 
President here publishes in full a personal 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Roosevelt a year 
ago last January. In that letter Mr. Taft says 
that he had been doing everything he could 
legitimately do to make the closest examina- 
tion into the Lorimer case, and from such evi- 
dence as he had seen he was convinced that 
there was a ‘‘ mess and mass of corruption ” 
upon which the Senator’s election was 
founded ; that he wanted to have the move- 
ment succeed, but the fact that it had leaked 
out that he had been taking an interest in 
the matter had not, he feared, helped the 
situation generally, because of that “ strong 
feeling of clubdom in the Senate ” and “ re- 
sentment against outside interference.”” The 
President had thought that the best way was 
to get a presentation of the full facts on the 
floor of the Senate, and «hat if he had made 
an attack the issue might be shifted from the 
Lorimer case to one of the independence of 
the Senate. The President had heard that 
Mr. Roosevelt was going to write a strong 
article for The Outlook on the Lorimer case. 
He therefore suggested that Mr. Roosevelt 
hold such an article until after the issues were 
more plainly made by speeches on the floor 
of the Senate. ‘I want to win,’”’ wrote Mr. 
Taft. ‘Sodo you. This is my excuse for 
writing to you.” The President explains 
that he publishes this private letter because 
he is forced to do so in self-defense, and 
he hopes that his “strong expression of 
opinion in this letter, formed without hear- 
ing argument, may work no unfair prejudice 
in a cause that remains undecided.” The 
only reason why he quotes the letter, he 
declares, is to show that Mr. Roosevelt 
knew he was not a partisan of Lorimer ; and 
he adds, “‘ I have never given Mr. Roosevelt 
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or any one else the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that I had changed my attitude.” 

With the fourth point Mr. 
Taft comes to the question 
of reciprocity. He says he 
does not object to Mr. Roosevelt’s opposition 
to the Agreement as a legitimate argument in 
political controversy, except for the fact that 
he had consulted Mr. Roosevelt ten days 
before the Reciprocity Agreement had been 
concluded, asked him to ‘“ confer with his , 
colleagues of The Outlook as to its wisdom 
and public benefit,” and let him know “his 
and their judgment.” In fortifying this 
statement Mr. Taft quotes (except for cer- 
tain omitted portions) the confidential letter 
which he wrote to Mr. Roosevelt and the 
letter Mr. Roosevelt wrote to him. In the 
course of his letter the President speaks of 
the advantage of the ‘adoption of free 
trade ” with Canada, and says that the re- 
sulting “‘ current of business between west- 
ern Canada and the United States... 
would make Canada only an adjunct of the 
United States.”” He also points out in this 
letter that although there would be opposition 
to the Agreement, there would be interests 
(specifically, on account of the free paper and 
wood pulp, the newspaper press) that would 
be enlisted in its favor. Mr. Roosevelt in 
his reply said that the proposal was ad- 
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-mirable ; that he believed in free trade with 


Canada; that it would be, in spite of inci- 
dental damage, a benefit to the party, ‘ es- 
pecially if you tackle wool, cotton, etc., as 
you propose.” Mr. Taft calls attention to 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt in two speeches 
commended the Reciprocity Agreement. The 
President objects now that “in the exigency 
of his contest for the nomination, and with 
the purpose of accentuating the supposed 
feeling of the farmers against mé, he recants 
his approval.”” Mr. Taft regards this as not 
a square deal. Under the fifth point he 
replies to Mr. Roosevelt’s charges of fraud 
in the primaries, and particularly in the New 
York primaries, by saying that the Roose- 
velt managers should have taken their griev- 
ances to the courts. As to the general 
charges he says that he is not informed, 
though concerning Kentucky he says they 
are without foundation. Under the sixth 
heading he takes up the question of patron- 
age and declares that although he has recom- 
mended legislation that would change the sit- 
uation, yet, since Congress has not acted, he 
has followed the usual rule, ‘as my prede- 
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cessor did.” He declares the Federal offices 
in Republican States to be Congressional 
patronage, and Federal offices in Southern 
States as being subject to recommendation 
from referees. He furthermore says that 
Mr. Roosevelt enjoys the support of many 
Federal office-holders. He cites these in- 
stances, he says, to show that Mr. Roosevelt 
is not “ giving his opponent a square deal.” 
Under the seventh head he meets the charge 
that he has deserted the Progressives and 
consorted with the reactionaries by saying 
that his consultation with Mr. Cannon before 
his inauguration was with the knowledge and 
upon the advice of Mr. Roosevelt, then Pres- 
ident. He furthermore says that he signed 
the Payne Bill because it was better than the 
Dingley Bill, and that in tariff matters 
he dealt with the party as it was in Congress, 
conferring with Regular Republican leaders 
in the Senate and House. He rehearses the 
legislation secured under those circumstances, 
which he regards as Progressive. 

Under the eighth head 
he takes up the Inter- 
State Commerce Bill of 
1910 and declares that with one exception 
the sections which Mr. Roosevelt criticises 
provided for legislation which Mr. Roosevelt 
had approved, and that that one exception 
(the Commerce Court provision) is to be com- 
mended on the ground of preventing delay in 
dealing with inter-State commerce questions. 
Under the ninth head Mr. Taft takes up the 
trust question and says that Mr. Roosevelt 
advocated trust prosecutions and began the 
prosecution of the Standard Oil and ‘Tobacco 
Companies. ‘ Now I find,” says the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt coming the other way, 
denouncing the Anti-Trust Law and denounc- 
ing prosecutions under it.”” The President 
complains that Mr. Roosevelt says that he is 
responsible,for the price of oil going up and 
is to be condemned because the Standard Oil 
decree was confirmed in the Supreme Court ; 
and yet he says that the decree, as finally 
drawn, was exactly as Mr. Roosevelt’s Attor- 
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agreement with Mr. Roosevelt with regard to 
the effect of these decisions, and concludes on 
this point by saying that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
trust policy would supply “no other guide 
than that of executive discretion exercised 
for the good of the public, which really 
amounts in the end to nothing but the 
establishment of a benevolent despotism.’’ 
Under the tenth head Mr. Taft says Mr. 
Roosevelt has charged him with standing with 
the so-called interests; and he replies that 
the record of his Administration as to suits 
against the railways and trusts must show 
that this Administration ‘has no favorites. 
On the eleventh point Mr. Taft gives as a 
reason why Mr. Roosevelt should not be 
made a candidate for the Presidency that the 
policies he set forth in his Columbus speech 
were so radical as to amount to a “ threat- 
ened undermining of our Constitutional gov- 
ernment.” Mr. ‘Taft concludes with a warn- 
ing to his countrymen against the violation of 
the third term tradition. Mr. Taft reverts 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s statement in 1904 with 
regard to renomination, declares that that 
statement does not mean what Mr. Roosevelt 
says it meant, remarks that if Mr. Roosevelt 
had only frankly said he had changed his 
mind he would not be held to the promise ; 
and says, ‘‘ The promise and his treatment of 
it only throw an informing light on the value 
that ought now to be attached to any promise 
of this kind that he may make for the future.” 
He declares that Mr. Roosevelt announces 
what he will do ‘ without the slightest sug- 
gestion of a constructive plan.” ‘ We are left 
to infer, therefore,” says Mr. Taft, “ that * the 
job’ which Mr. Roosevelt is to perform is 
one that may take a long time, perhaps the 
rest of his natural life.” He concludes, 
“ sorrowfully,”’ that “‘ one who so little regards 
Constitutional principles, and especially the 
independence of the judiciary ; and one who 
is so naturally impatient of legal restraints 
and of due legal procedure, and who has so 
misunderstood what liberty regulated by law 
is, could not safely be trusted with successive 


ney-General drew it. He expresses his dis- Presidential terms. ” 


II—MR. ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH AT WORCESTER 


We have given Mr. 
Taft’s speech at 
such length because, more than any other 
speech he has made, it has turned the 


attention of the people toward one issue 
on which the Presidential campaign must 
be fought—the merits and effects of Mr. 
Taft’s Administration. This speech is both 


Oligarchy and Bossism 
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a personal attack upon Mr. Roosevelt and 
a defense of the President’s record. Mr. 
‘faft’s speech was delivered on ‘Thursday 
evening. On the next evening, at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Roosevelt made reply. 
Mr. Roosevelt emphatically denied Mr. Taft’s 
statement that he had minimized the impor- 
tance of his Columbus speech. He called 
Mr. Taft’s attention to his speeches at Car- 
negie Hall, before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, at St. Louis, at Philadelphia, at Pitts- 
burgh, at Louisville, where in each case he set 
forth, at greater length and with more exact- 
ness, the principles he had stated at Colum- 
lus. Mr. Roosevelt says that Mr. Taft 
must know that, so far from minimizing the 
importance of that speech, he has empha- 
sized it. The reason why Mr. Roosevelt did 
not speak of Mr. Taft’s Administration at 
Columbus was because that was an address 
before a Constitutional Convention where Mr. 
‘laft’s Administration was not an issue. With 
regard to Mr. Taft’s statement that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s quotation from the President’s 
Toledo speech was garbled, Mr. Roosevelt 
says that what he did was simply to show 
that Mr. ‘Taft approved the doctrine that 
ours was a government of the people, by a 
representative part of the people. ‘“ Mr. 
Taft’s whole speech,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
“was designed to prove that our Govern- 
ment succeeded because we did not have 
direct action by the people, but had «action 
only by a representative part of the people.” 
He then refers to Mr. Taft’s emphasis on 
the need of checking hasty action, and says 
that it is simply absurd to suppose that the 
President was thinking of * hasty action by 
women and children ” as distinguished from 
‘adult male voters ;’”’—that, in short, he was 
insisting that in questions raised by Constitu- 
tional decisions, such as the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, Workmen’s Compensation Act, hours of 
labor for women and children, and the like, 
there was need of a check upon the whole 
people by a representative part of the people. 
* Either his words mean absolutely and pre- 
cisely this,” says Mr. Roosevelt, “or they 
mean absolutely nothing; and to try to 
escape the consequence of his statement by 
saying that he alluded only to women and 
children is trifling with the intelligence of the 
people.” ‘Turning to the boss question, Mr. 
Roosevelt defines the boss as the go-between 
between the money power and the politicians, 
and he adds that if there is such a man among 
his supporters he does not know him. __Refer- 
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ring specifically to Mr. Flinn, whom Mr. 
Taft denounced as a municipal boss, Mr, 
Roosevelt says : 


He told me that if I was successful he would 
not have one thing of any kind to ask of me, 
except that I would do my best to see that in 
Nation and State alike laws to make equality of 
opportunity more real, to prevent hideous over- 
work among men, women, and children, to give 
wage-workers the possibility of leading their 
lives under sane and healthy conditions, and to 
put a stop to such evils as the company store 
system, were put into effect. Does this sound 
like the language of a boss? 


With regard to Mr. Crane, whose name Mr. 
Taft had said Mr. Roosevelt had dragged in 
in an unfriendly way, Mr. Roosevelt replies : 


I have said that Senator Crane has voted for 
Lorimer. Does Mr. Taft deny it? I have said 
that Senator Crane was against Mr. Taft four 
years ago and is forhim now. Does Mr. Taft 
deny either fact? These are absolutely the 
only references I have made to Senator Crane. 


As to Senator Lorimer, Mr. Roosevelt asks 
Mr. ‘Taft why, if he was against Mr. Lorimer, 
he did not make it clear that he was against 
him while Mr. Lorimer’s State was in doubt ; 
why it was that Mr. Taft, so long as he hoped 
for a victory which could only have been won 
by Mr. Lorimer and his allies, kept abso- 
lutely quiet; and then, why Mr. Taft came 
into Massachusetts, where there is no Lori- 
mer issue (and after Lorimer can no longer 
aid him) and repudiated Senator Lorimer. 

Incidentally calling the pub- 
lication of confidential corre- 
spondence unpardonable, Mr. 
Roosevelt takes up the question of Reciprocity ; 
and explains that, although he had become 
convinced that Reciprocity was undesirable, 
yet, since he had said that he would support 
the Agreement, he did not speak one word 
against it until it was dead; that even then 
he declined to speak against it until he found 
that Mr. Taft’s managers were using his 
earlier support of the Agreement in order to 
do him political injury; and that then he 
believed it his duty to speak his mind. As 
to political patronage, Mr. Roosevelt refers 
to the publication in “ Collier’s Weekly” of 
photographic reproductions of evidence on 
this subject, and calls Mr. Taft’s attention 
to it. As to the frauds in the New York 
primary, Mr. Roosevelt asks Mr. Taft to 
read the editorials in anti-Roosevelt papers 
on the subject, and then asks him to * think 
if any language can be strong enough in 
which to reprobate a President who con- 
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gratulates the men responsible for the condi- 
tions existing in that primary.” As to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s advice that Mr. Taft consult 
with Cannon, Mr. Roosevelt says, “I ad- 
vised him to meet every one, to consult with 
every one, to try to get on with every one,” 
but, ‘“‘ where the politicians split off from the 
people, to stand with the people and not with 
the politicians.” Mr. Roosevelt announces 
his strong belief in a protective tariff, but 
“one that gets into the workman’s pay 
envelope, and not a tariff for dividends only.” 
Mr. Roosevelt continues : 


It is a most curious thing that Mr. Taft 
should actually criticise me for not having as- 
sailed him about the Payne Tariff Law. As a 
matter of fact I have eagerly endeavored to 
praise Mr. Taft wherever I possibly could, and 
where possible I have merely kept silence where 
I disagreed. As he now insists that I should 
break silence about the law, I will say that I 
hold him culpably responsible for having led 
the people to believe that he favored a substan- 
tial downward revision and would work actively 
for it, and for then having sat supinely by and 
allowed his new friends, under the lead of 
Messrs. Aldrich and Cannon, to produce a bill 
which made him convict himself of insincerity 
when he signed it. I always worked with Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Aldrich, and all the other masters 
of the two houses just as long as I possibly 
could. On matters where I could yield to them 
I always yielded. But when the issue was 
straight between them on one side and the 
people on the other, I stood by the people 
against them; whereas, under such circum- 
stances, Mr. Taft always stood by them against 
the people. If you will compare the Pure Food 
and Meat Inspection Bills which I got through 
the two houses against such bitter opposition, 
with the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, in the pas- 
sage of which Mr. Taft helplessly acquiesced, 
you will find the difference in our philosophies. 


As an illustration of Mr. Roosevelt’s theory 
of working with political bosses, he refers to 


his experience with Senator Tillman. In the 
case of the Rate Bill, it happened that Sena- 
tor Tillman felt personal as well as political 
hostility toward Mr. Roosevelt; and the 
stand-pat Republicans intrusted the Rate Bill, 
in which Mr. Roosevelt was greatly inter- 
ested, to Senator Tillman in order to discredit 
the bill and to humiliate Mr. Roosevelt. “I 
did not care a rap who reported the bill,” 
says Mr. Roosevelt, * as long as it was the 
right kind of bill. . As long as on this 
measure Senator Tillman and I were travel- 
ing the same way, that was all | asked. As 
long as he went my way, | was content that 
he should have whatever credit came from 
passing the bill. But Mr. Taft went Senator 
Aldrich’s way instead of his own.” 


4 May 


On the question of trusts, 
Mr. Roosevelt reiterates 
what he has heretofore 
often said. He never made any proposition to 
do away with the Anti-Trust Law. and this, Mr. 
Roosevelt says, Mr. ‘l'aft well knows. What 
he has advocated is that, in addition to keep- 
ing the Anti-Trust Law on the statute-books 
to be invoked against those trusts guilty of 
immoral business practices, there should be 
created a commission to control inter-State 
industrial business, as the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission controls inter-State car- 
riers. Mr. Taft’s whole statement, as regards 
the Oil and Tobacco suits, Mr. Roosevelt says, 
is disingenuous: ‘ He omits the vital fact that 
our complaint is against the form of the decree 
in the inferior court and the action of the 
Attorney-General, with Mr. Taft’s approval, 
in securing and assenting to that decree.” Mr. 
Roosevelt emphasizes his disagreement with 
Mr. Taft’s view that the present situation is 
very satisfactory. If the big interests were 
not with Mr. Taft, continues Mr. Roosevelt, 
“he would to-morrow lose the support of 
four-fifths of the men, from Senator Gallin- 
ger and Senator Penrose to Senator Guggen- 
heim and Senator Lorimer, who give him 
four-fifths of the support he now has.” Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reply to Mr. Taft’s third term 
criticism is as emphatic as the rest of his 
speech. ‘The only ground for objection to the 
third Presidential term for any man lies in the 
possibility of a man’s being so intrenched in 
power that. it is impossible to get him out. 
If a man who has been President is once out 
of office, this objection cannot by any possi- 
bility hold, because the mere fact that he has 
once been President gives him command of 
no machinery for maintaining himself in 
office contrary to the will of the people. Mr. 
Roosevelt also points out that Mr. Taft, 
least of all men, could with any propriety 
object to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy on the 
ground of the statement of 1904. 

He says of Mr. Taft: 

He is where he is only because under the 
greatest possible pressure the promise I really 
made I nevertheless kept, and refused in 1908 to 
accept the nomination which would have come to 
me without an effort if I had so much as raised 
my little finger. .. . It is a bad trait to bite the 
hand that feeds you. Mr. Taft is President only 
because I kept my promise in spite of infinite 
pressure to break it; and now he says that I am 
not to be trusted to keep my word, and that if I 
were elected now I might be President for the 
rest of my natural life. He knows well, and I 
know even better, that my whole strength rests 
with the people; and he and | both know that 
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where this is the case the people can be trusted 
to say just what they want. 

Summing up his relations with Mr. ‘Taft, Mr. 
Roosevelt says, “‘ Mr. Taft raises the issue 
‘clearly as to the square deal,”’ and asks, ‘“* Who 
is the ingrate?”’ He declares that although 
he continued Mr. Taft as Governor of the 
Philippines and gave him every particle of 
support in his power, although he put him 
in his Cabinet, although he offered him a 
place on the Supreme Court, and, as Mr. 
Taft himself says, made him President, he 
asks from Mr. Taft simply what Lincoln 
asked from McClellan when he put him at 
the head of the Army of the Potomac—not 
gratitude, but victory. He continues : 

I wanted from President Taft a square deal 
for the peopke of the United States. If he had 
given the people a square deal, he could have 
counted on my enthusiastic support. I do not 
believe he has given the people a square deal. 
I believe that he has yielded to the bosses and 
to the great privileged interests. . . . ; 

I am not bothering about personal promises. 
1 am not concerned with personal relations. I 
have never bothered you or any one else about 
them, and even the very slight allusions I have 
made to them to-day have been made merely 
because Mr. Taft himself brought the matter up. 

1 am concerned solely with Mr. Taft’s rela- 
tions with the American people. If he had 
really represented the interests of the plain peo- 
ple of the United States, I should have supported 
him with heart and soul without the slightest 
reference to any personal consideration. 

I am against him only because, most reluc- 
tantly and in spite of every effort on my part to 
come to an opposite conclusion, I have been 
forced to believe that he does not and cannot 
really understand and represent the vital needs 
of the average man and the average woman. 


From the points brought out in Mr. Taft’s 
speech, Mr. Roosevelt turns toward the 
question of the issues involved in the record 
of Mr. Taft’s Administration. “I do not 
think that Mr. Taft means ill; I think he 
means well; but he means well feebly,” says 
Mr. Roosevelt. And he adds that Mr. Taft, 
during his Administration, has been under 
the influence of men who neither meant 
well nor were feeble. Mr. Roosevelt recalls 
Mr. Taft’s action in the Ballinger-Pinchot 
case, particularly with regard to the ante- 
dating of a document, which, though pre- 
pared some time after Glavis was dismissed, 
was submitted as the document on which the 
decision for his dismissal was based. Mr. 
Roosevelt characterized this action as conduct 
which had it been made by the head of a 
bank would have gotten him in trouble with 
the bank examiners, and possibly even with 
the District Attorney. Mr. Roosevelt also 
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referred to Mr. Taft’s action in connection 
with the paper clause of theReciprocity Law 
as an incident that is hardly compatible with 
straightforwardness. 

In conclusion, Mr. Roosevelt stated em- 
phatically the fundamental faith on which all his 
own policies and beliefs rest. It is the faith in 
the good sense of the American people. Mr. 
Roosevelt imagines that many who would ap- 
prove of Emerson’s view that our country had 
been founded so that * fishers and choppers 
and plowmen should constitute a State ” have 
a spasm at the suggestion that these fishers, 
choppers, plowmen, these farmers, railroad 
hands, factory hands, retail merchants, small 
professional men, should be the real power 
in the State and have real and effective con- 
trol. The fact that Mr. Roosevelt is willing 
to trust the multitude makes many well- 
intentioned and cultivated people imagine 
that he wishes to destroy the independence 
of the judiciary, and put their lives and for- 
tunes at the mercy of the gusty and moment- 
ary passion of a mob. “I know there 
are countries wherein majorities have been 
guilty of tyrannous oppression toward the 
minority,” says Mr. Roosevelt ; “ but our gov- 
ernmental scheme here in America is based 
upon the belief that the plain folk, the Amer- 
ican people, are not of this stamp. I cer- 
tainly believe this ; and if I am branded as a 
demagogue for believing it, then I share 
the reproach with Abraham Lincoln.” It 
is because he believes in the people, says 
Mr. Roosevelt, that he has the desire to 
see the law and the administration of the law 
such as to guard, as far as possible, against 
special privilege; that he believes in direct 
primaries; that he believes that in States 
where the courts have denied to the people 
the right by law to do justice to the women 
and children in regard to long hours in the 
factories and living in tenements, the courts 
should not be allowed to be a permanent 
obstacle to such justice. Concluding, Mr. 
Roosevelt says: ‘* In State and in Nation we 
insist that justice shall prevail. We intend 
to root privilege out of every stronghold. 
We intend that the big men shall have the 
same political power, the same civil rights, as 
the little men, but no more power and no 
greater rights. And we shall not rest from 
our labor until our task is done, until in very 
fact this has become a land where the people 
rule, and where they recognize their duty to 
rule ; where there shall be social and indus- 
trial justice for every man and every woman.” 





THE LOSS OF THE TITANIC 


A POLL OF 


COMMITTEE of the United States 
A Senate is conducting a thorough in- 

vestigation into all the conditions 
surrounding the sinking of the Titanic. The 
surviving officers, members of the crew, and 
passengers are appearing before the Commit- 
tee and telling their stories of the disaster. 
Until the evidence is all in and there has been 
time and opportunity to consider it thought- 
fully, the world will do well to withhold its 
final judgment. But already certain conclu- 
sions as to the contributing causes of the dis- 
aster are pretty well established. 

The Titanic was far from being what she 
and others of her class have been enthusias- 
tically acclaimed as being —*‘ unsinkable.”’ The 
Toronto “ Globe ” emphasizes this point : 

It cost sixteen hundred lives and twelve mill- 
ion dollars to demonstrate that the greatest and 
strongest ship that man can produce is not “ un- 
sinkable.” The Titanic, the most perfect exam- 
ple of marine architecture, was cut open by a 
projecting spur of an iceberg as easily as one 
may cuta piece of cheese. The falsity of the 
theory that an unsinkable ship can be built has 
been proved by the Titanic disaster. 


This vulnerability, says the Philadelphia 
‘“* Press,” was due to the nature of the ship’s 
construction. ‘ The Titanic could not keep 
afloat with three compartments full, though 
war-vessels are safe with twice this number 
filled. ‘The construction was so light that 
the bulkheads burst as compartments filled.” 

The explosion of the theory of the “ un- 
sinkable’”’ ship makes one thing perfectly 
evident. Not only the Titanic, but every 
other great passenger steamer, has carried far 
too few lifeboats. ‘To quote again from the 
‘Toronto *“* Globe :” 

The Titanic carried sixteen lifeboats and four 
collapsible boats. . . . Had none of the boats 
been put out of commission and had all been 
filled to their capacity, they provided means of 
safety for only 894 persons out of 2,340 on the 
ship. There were, therefore, 1,446 persons 
doomed to inevitable death either from drown- 


ing or exposure in the icy water for lack of 
life-saving appliances. 


Luxury rather than safety has been made 
the end for which steamship companies have 
tended to strive ; and, as is pointed out by 
the Indianapolis ** Star,” ** when a steamship 
company provides for the luxurious accom- 
modation of its passengers rather than for 
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their safety, somebody suffers in the end; 
in the end there is a ‘Titanic disaster.” 

Along with the quest for comfort has gone 
the quest for speed, carrying with it equally 
dangerous possibilities. One conclusion, 
says the same paper, “is to be drawn from 
the calamity :” 


That is that the safety of the people on board 
was sacrificed to the universal craze for speed. 
It was the first trip of the boat and its owners 
desired to make a record. Captain Smith... 
must have known that to run at unabated speed 
in that region of icebergs was extremely dan- 
gerous, and it is not likely that he would have 
taken the risk had he not been under orders 
to make the fastest possible time. 


The disaster, says the Omaha 
furnishes 


‘6 Bee.” 


an ominous reminder of the appalling penalty 
we are paying for this speed mania on land and 
water, this criminal folly of sacrificing safety for 
novelty and luxury, and our gruesome habit of 
laughing defiance in the face of death and the 
very teeth of the law designed to protect human 
life and define criminal negligence. 


With this view the Los Angeles “ Tribune ”’ 
is in agreement : 


It seems impossible to doubt that had Captain 
Smith been creeping along through the danger- 
ous ice zone, as any careful mariner should, for 
he was amply warned of the peril, there would 
have been no such loss of life, and perhaps not 
any, and a proud vessel would not now be in 
pieces at the bottom of the sea. But we should 
not be too ready to blame the commander for 
this. Doubtless he had his orders, and was, 
like a disciplined sailor, carrying them out. 


The Des Moines “ Capital,” too, finds the 
cause of the accident in excessive speed, but, 
with many other journals, lays the blame for 
the excessive speed largely upon the public: 


It is now admitted that the great steamship 
Titanic was running at too fast a speed when 
she struck the iceberg. It is also admitted that 
she was traveling on an unnecessary course. 
The sea is wide, and there were safe channels 
which the vessel might have followed. In the 
safe channel there were no icebergs. The pub- 
lic being crazy for speed, the steamship owners 
were running their ship to please their patrons. 
Hence the public is more or less to blame for 
the disaster. 

“The captain,” says the San Francisco 
‘** Chronicle,” “ if not the principal owner, of 
the Titanic was informed of the proximity of 


icebergs and floes, yet the liner continued to 
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j;iaintain a speed of twenty-one knots in 
rder to establish a record on the maiden 
yage. 

The Philadelphia “ Public Ledger,” too, 
lays the blame for the reckless speed, not 
upon the officers, nor upon the company, but 
upon custom : 

It is the almost universal custom to maintain 
high speed—if the ship has powerful engines 
and to take hazards for the sake of making 
tume. 


* The passion of the traveling public for 
speed,” in the words of the Spokane (Wash- 
ington) ‘* Spokesman-Review,” has grown 
until ‘* considerations of safety become sec- 
ondary in the thoughts of travelers by sea.”’ 
A dual responsibility for the conditions which 
made the disaster possible is found by the 
St. Paul * Pioneer Press ”’ in 


the rivalry of competing lines and the greed ° 


for business success gratified at the sacrifice of 
safety, together with the popular mania for 
speed and luxury at the expense of prudence 
and seaworthiness. 


In a similar vein the Wisconsin “* State Jour- 


nal’? comments : 


We do not single out the unfortunate White 
Star Company for condemnation. It is simply 
an exemplar of a system tolerated by Europe 
and America and shared by its competitors— 
the false system that permits men engaged in 
gainful business to look first for profits and 
regard only incidentally or disregard utterly 
the safety and the welfare of patrons or em- 
ployees 


What shall be the remedy for the condi- 
tions which sent the Titanic to her doom? 
The wreck of the Titanic, says the Chicago 
‘“ Record-Herald,” ‘ will abate the craze for 
speed on the part of the public for a time, 
and put a premium for a while upon safety 
over luxury, but for permanent cure there 
should be, and no doubt will be, fixed gov- 
ernment regulations, failure to comply with 
which will exclude the violators from our 
harbors.”’ 

The things needed are summed up by the 
Chicago ** Record-Herald :” 

More care, less stress on speed and luxury, 
more attention to safety, more lifeboats, better 


drills—these are the imperative needs even of 
the most modern of ocean liners. 


No more sacrifice to the gods of speed is 


the almost universal dem 
such utterances 
(dD. €) 


and expressed in 
as this from the Washington 
* Post: 

For the future, considerations of speed, of 
luxury, and of recreation must give way to 
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safety. Insure that first by whatever changes 
in legislation and regulations may be necessary, 
requiring first of all plenty of boats for every 
one on board at no matter what sacrifice of 
space, and regular boat drill to insure their being 
available when the demand comes. Then, if 
it appears wise, prohibit vessels from | taking the 
northern route during the dangerous season. 


And this from the Montreal * Star :” 


Security should become a more emphatic 
watchword than speed: and no company ought 
to be allowed to cut down the schedule of its 
“run” at the cost of cutting down the chances 
of getting across the ocean at all. 


The Chicago * Tribune” attributes the 
speed madness to competition, and declares 
that it can and must be curbed: 


Speed is the result of competition. It is 
demanded by a certain part of the public whose 
patronage makes floating palaces possible. It 
is demanded thoughtlessly by landsmen who 
wish to be done with the discomforts of a sea 
voyage as soon as possible, or who have the 
speed passion in everything—fast motors, fast 
railroad trains, fast ships. 

So the lines compete, and competition has 
little conscience. The ‘Titanic loss is great 
enough morally and materially to shock that 
little into activity. But international regula- 
tion should be devised before the salutary effect 
of it has passed. Maximum speed under given 
circumstances should be fixed by strict regula- 
tions. And when the law is broken the com- 
pany should pay—not merely the officers, who 
usually pay with their lives. 

Another direction in which we must seek 
for reform is that of construction; already, 
says the Chicago “* Record-Herald,”’ ** naval 
architects and builders are planning to im- 
prove the ships of the future :” and the At- 
lanta ** Constitution ”’ remarks : 

It should also have long been apparent to 
competent nautical architects that ultimate reli- 
ance could not be placed upon water-tight com- 
partments. It now seems that a glancing blow 
along the side ripped many of the Titanic’s 
compartments, destroying the buoyancy of the 
vessel and nullifying the offices of the compart- 
ments, which would doubtless have served their 
purpose had the vessel merely struck head-on. 


It has been said that it would not be prac- 
ticable for a great steamship to carry enough 
lifeboats for all its passengers and crew, but 
to this the St. Louis “‘ Republic’ replies : 

The question of life-saving equipment to take 
off passengers and crew in case of disaster will 
surely be settled once for all by this experience. 


We are assured that ships cannot carry boats 
enough for this purpose—but they will. 


In the realm of wireless telegraphy, too, 
there is room for improvement in methods of 
administration. The Chicago “ ‘Tribune’ 
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reports the testimony of the captain of the 
Carpathia that it was only by accident that the 
ship’s wireless operator was not in bed and 
its instruments untended when the call for 
help came from the stricken Titanic. The 
‘Tribune ” asks: ‘* What would the citizens 
of Chicago think if the Fire Department was 
shut up at night—put out of business—while 
the firemen got their necessary sleep ?’’ and 
declares : 

There must be better provisions for saving 
life, and these must include enough wireless 
operators to keep watch and ward for each of 
the twenty-four hours. 

The number saved from the Titanic is piti- 
fully small, and they owe their lives to the for- 
tuitous chance that a wireless operator kept his 
earpiece on while undressing. Let us have no 
more “chances ” of this kind. 


The Chicago “ Record-Herald,”.on the 
same point, recommends : 


Every large vessel provided with the wireless 
outfit should be required by law to carry two 
operators and to maintain continuous service 
when on a voyage. ... The wireless is too 
valuable to be out of service at any time. 


Horrible as was the Titanic disaster, there 
is, says the Indianapolis ‘“ Star,” 
an inspiring element in one of its phases, the 
one that brings into relief the innate bravery and 
nobility of the men and women who were its 
victims. In the presence of death they 
bore themselves gallantly, men standing aside 
that women might be saved, waving their wives 
gay farewells that they knew were final, and 
that covered agonized hearts; women who re- 
fused to be parted from their husbands and 
remained to go down with them, or yielded only 
to urgency and force, and thereafter suffered 
uncomplainingly and gave comfort and aid to 
each other in their common despair. 


* The dead of the Titanic,” says the New 
York * Sun,” “ are on the roll of honor, one 
and all of them, of whatever station and 
rank ;” while the Phuadelphia ‘ Record ”’ 
deelares that *‘ never in the annals of the’sea, 
it is safe to say, have there been such superb 
examples of calm courage by both men and 
women in the face of almost certain death.” 

Among the stories of quiet, unassuming 
heroism on the doomed vessel, not the least 
moving is that told by a survivor of the pages, 
* the little chaps in buttons who ran errands 
for the passengers :” 

When the crash occurred, a stewardess gath- 
ered the thirty little fellows togetherand marched 
them to the deck, where they were addressed by 
an officer. “ He told them that they were sailors 
and that they must take their chances with their 


vessel. Without a murmur they marched back 
to their posts and waited their fate.” 
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The Philadelphia ‘“ North American” 
records the names of a few on the ‘Titanic’s 
roll of honor : 


John Jacob Astor, true to his record of patri- 
otism and gallantry in 1898, smiling and wav- 
ing farewell to the young wife soon to be a 
mother; Archie Butt, that lovable, debonair gen- 
tleman of the South, well called by Admiral 
Dewey “ nature’s nobleman,” calmly controlling 
with perfect courtesy the well-nigh frenzied 
women, and placing them in safety ; George 
Widener, kissing his wife good-by and with re- 
assuring word quietly falling back into the line, 
busied with the work of rescue, and beside him 
his son, as true a man as his brave father; John 
B. Thayer, surrendering a place of safety in 
favor of Mrs. Thayer’s serving-maid ; Ryerson, 
Dulles, Williams, Sutton, and Brewe—all these, 
with hundreds of others, are on a roll of nobility 
that history will preserve. 


The same journal adds : 


And there is reason even more than ever be- 
fore for reverence for womanhood, when men 
read of the young girl who said to a fellow-pas- 
senger in an overloaded boat: “You are a 
mother; stay and I will go back and take my 
chance.” 


But, says the Philadelphia ** Press :” 


Surely the most magnificent of all was an old 
woman, Mrs. Isidor Straus, clinging to her 
aged husband to the end, and refusing to accept 
safety which he did not share. When the whole 
story has been told, and the individual heroisms 
are recorded, the incident above all others the 
most touching is that of the noble-hearted old 
woman who would not be parted from her hus- 
band in death. 


For the American soldier whose quiet, 
cheerful heroism has given the army of the 
United States a right to “take as glowing 
pride [in him] as attaches to the most illus- 
trious of its heroes who lost their lives. fight- 
ing for their country,”’ the New York “ Sun ” 
proposes an epitaph : 

‘A brave and gentle man,-a true Ameri- 
can.” 

And for all those men who went down 
with the Titanic, that the women and chil- 
dren might live, there is sufficient epitaph 
in the words of the Philadelphia “ North 
American :” 

The most splendid feature of the heroism of 
our dead “gentlemen unafraid” is that they 
were unconscious of their heroism. They did 
what they did simply because they were incapa- 
ble of thinking of doing anything else. The rule 
is “women and children first.” Such men could 
no more think of violating that rule than they 
could show open fear, or than they could assume 
a pose of heroism. Honored as long as Amer- 
ica has a history, they sleep well, these legators 
to their country of a heritage richer than the 
cargoes of a fleet of Titanics—the memory of 
how they died. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF 


rT \HE issue that is now being tried in 
Mexico is not the simple one of 
Madero or somé one else for Presi- 
dent; it is, Shall the country be governed by 
law? In other words, as far as can now be 
seen, Mexico is in the process of finding out 
whether she can exist as a democracy. 

(he revolution a year ago that changed 
the old order was a nation’s protest against 
arbitrary rule. The people believed that 
Diaz ruled, not as a constitutional President, 
but according to his own will. ‘The dominant 
grievance was not that Diaz, personally, was 
incompetent or dishonest or unpatriotic ; it 
was that he ignored the law of the land, that 
he withheld from the nation the democratic 
plan of government that had been won for 
them by the blood of their ancestors. The issue 
was fairly clear. It was not a choice between 
two candidates for the Presidency, but a strug- 
gle to substitute constitutional government 
for autocracy. Autocracy was beaten, and 
for some months now constitutional gov- 


ernment has been trying to rule the country. 


As was to be expected, they have been rather 
stormy months—the Constitution is being 
subjected to strains from which it was pro- 
tected before ; the executive is trying to handle 
affairs by legal methods, which, compared to 
what the nation is used to, seem weak and vul- 
nerable; the good things expected haven’t yet, 
in these few months, arrived. So several men 
who would like to be President have gathered 
followers and taken to the field. ‘ Down 
with Madero!” is the cry. ‘ He got in by 
revolution, we will put him out by revolution. 
If it was right for him to resort to arms, why 
isn’t it for us ?”” ‘Thus the issue is clouded 
and the Constitution is having a hard time. 
Between the Madero revolution and the 
present heterogeneous fightings, however, 
there seem to be fundamental differences. 
Madero’s revolution was the last resort of 
people who had tried legal means first. 
Mexico had had a generation of comparative 
peace. Djiaz’s government had established 
order and fear of authority, but it was a per- 
sonal government, using the form of law only. 
The Constitution was * edited.”” Legislators 
were told what to pass, courts were told what 
to decide. Elections were mere ratifications 
of executive appointments. Against this 
adaptation of a scheme of government there 
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had been growing for years a muttering dis- 
content ; people began to believe that the 
governmental ring were making vast fortunes 
at the expense of the country. No one 
suspected, apparently, how widespread and 
deep-seated the popular resentment was, for 
it feared to show itself. ‘Too many instances 
had made it clear that the President would go 
his own way, and simply dispose of any one 
who protested. 

Not much over a year ago Madero set out 
to run for President. It took nerve, for he 
could not have been aware of the extent of 
the popular feeling, and he knew clearly the 
risk. He had wealth, education, family— 
plenty to lose, without much chance to gain 
what he set out after. His campaign was a 
fizzle ; he was put in jail, and kept there until 
after Diaz had been * triumphantly elected.” 
But he had made the effort to accomplish by 
legal methods, according to the written rules 
of the game, the object to which he had 
devoted himself. Having failed in this, he 
started to fight. 

But it cannot properly be said that Madero 
started the revolution—that he took arms 
against the majesty of the law. It was the 
unlawful acts of Diaz that started the revolu- 
tion; he was the first offender against the 
law ; he served notice that the game was not 
to be played according to the rules. Madero 
met him at his own game, and, finding him- 
self backed by most of the nation, beat him 
at it. For as soon as the people found it 
was safe to appear in the open, they appeared 
in such numbers as made resistance futile. 
It was a national rising in the cause of the 
principle of self-government. Madero, the 
victor, a popular idol, announced that, as he 
had fought for the salvation of constitutional 
government, he would now uphold the law ; 
that there was to be no more of the dictator- 
ship business of government in favor of the 
few, but that Mexico was to be ruled by and 
for the people of Mexico, according to the 
forms that had been ordained. Instead of 
permitting his army to place him in the Presi- 
dential chair, he ran for election, and was 
elected after what was certainly the nearest 
approach to a free election Mexico has seen. 

The present disturbance is essentially dif- 
ferent. ‘There is no principle back of it; it 
is largely a matter of the ovfs against the 7vs. 
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‘There are many different groups in different 
parts of the country, acting independently of 
each other, and with their own motives. 
‘There is no cohesion of purposé, no common 
grievance. ‘lhe best of them probably think 
they are patriots, fighting for a noble ideal. 
‘They are disgusted because every feon hasn’t 
become a Aucendado, because there is still toil 
and trouble. ‘They don’t know just what is 
wrong, but everything isn’t right, and they 
are going to be brave and patriotic, and fight 
for something. Others are just bandits. It 
is a great chance for them: they can pose as 
patriots, talk big, and levy ‘ assessments.” 
Motives are always mixed, but probably the 
bandit element predominates overwhelmingly 
over the patriot. 

Broad principle there is none, for as yet 
there can be no valid reason for turning 
against Madero. He was constitutionally 
elected for a term of years, and has been in 
office only a few months. Proper objection 
to him could be made only on the ground that 
he is unfaithful to his pledges, or that he is 
incompetent. 

He pledged himself to govern according 
to law and for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple, and his hardest job seems to be to con- 
vince people that he means business. For 
instance, he had taken it for granted that 
Governors of States would be elected accord- 
ing to law, but somehow the machinery of 
election went haltingly; people weren’t 
used to making the wheels go round all by 
themselves. It is reported that in their 
trouble a representative group of citizens from 
a certain State came and put the question to 
Madero, who was his candidate? “ The man 
that gets the most votes,” he replied. ‘“ Yes,” 
they said ; * but you just tell us whom you want, 
and we will see that he gets the most votes.” 

Again, when General Reyes was taken into 
custody there was the same misunderstand- 
ing. Madero was asked what would be done 
with Reyes, and he answered that that was for 
the courts to say. But people couldn’t seem to 
conceive that he didn’t know better than the 
courts what they would decide. And it is 
even darkly hinted that the courts themselves 
can’t get used to the procedure, that they are 
waiting, puzzled, for the word of suggestion 
that doesn’t now come. 

Not being able to see what is clearly 
Madero’s real purpose, not understanding 
what he is driving at, some of the people, 
and most newspaper editors, assume a variety 
of things, and interpret his acts according to 
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their several predispositions. He is re- 
proached with being too conciliatory to the 
old régime, and too bitter against it: with 
being too easy on rebels, and yet too ready 
to suspend constitutional guarantees and 
go for the rebels @ /a Diaz; with being 
impractical, visionary, weak, and, on the other 
hand, with being stubborn in holding in his 
Cabinet men whom certain editors don’t 
want there. The simple fact seems to be 
that Madero has the gift of seeing his course 
clearly and following it according to his bes 
lights. He is going to govern as the sworn 
servant of the law and for the benefit of all 
the people. If he doesn’t govern this way he 
will fail, for this is his inspiration, this is what 
fired him to put his head in the noose and 
dare death by fighting Diaz. He is clearly 
trying to do just what he promised, and there 
fore cannot rightly be accused of being un- 
faithful to his pledges. 

Is he, then, incompetent ? It is rather ab- 
surd even to consider this seriously, since he 
has been in office only a few months. Even 
if he eventually turns out not to measure 
up to his task, he has not had time yet to show, 
with sufficient clearness to justify one in form- 
ing a settled opinion, whether or not he is the 
man for the place. There certainly has not 
yet elapsed sufficient time to demonstrate 
unmistakably either his fitness or his unfitness. 
And he most assuredly has not shown signs 
enough of failure to warrant armed rebellion. 
For, except to defend a great principle of 
human rights, nothing justifies rebellion. 

3ut this is speaking in general terms ; in 
practice, what signs of incompetence have 
these few months seen? ‘The ready answer 
is, the disturbed state of the country. And 
this will be a fair answer if the disturbances 
become chronic, for, although all governments 
have to grapple with sporadic defiance of law, 
any government that cannot make lawless- 
ness temporary, and, in the long run, main- 
tain law and order, must be adjudged a fail- 
ure. It is a primary duty of government to 
preserve order, to protect life and property. 
The mere statement of the case, however, 
demonstrates that the Mexican Government 
cannot be classed as incompetent on the basis 
of the present condition of the country, for 
the disorders are sui!l of the sporadic variety : 
there has not been time yet to get the situa- 
tion in hand, and, on the whole, it seems 
likely that the Government will shortly master 
the situation. 

Besides this there are no other serious 
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allegations of incompetence. There are 
many, varied, and violent criticisms : Madero 
was too keen to have Suarez elected Vice- 
President, he “forced him ‘on the people ;’ 


he has forced certain Governors on unwilling © 


States; he hasn’t divided up the land; he 
hasn’t lived up to the plan of San Luis 
Potosi; he likes Americans. If well founded, 
the charge that he hasn’t lived up to his 
platform declared at San Luis would be seri- 
ous, but four months isn’t time enough in 
which to complete reconstruction, and the 
steps that he has taken seem to be in line 
with his platform. In fairness, one must 
come to the conclusion that he has not yet, 
at any rate, shown himself unfit for his job. 

\Vhat, then, does the present unrest mean ? 
It has no reasonable meaning. Every citizen 
is bound, by those simple elements of patriot- 
ism without which no country can long 
endure, to support his legally elected rulers. 
This is basic. If a ruler betrays his trust, 
there are constitutional provisions for dealing 
with him. History tells us of cases in which 
revolution was resorted to rightly, but the 
burden of proof is heavy on the shoulders of 
a rebel; his grievance must be great, his 
patience strained to the limit, and ordinary 
remedies must have been found wanting. 
Revolution must be a last resort. In Mexico 
to-day there is no approach to this situation. 
Nothing indicates even remotely that the 
Government is not honestly devoting itself to 
its work, and there are many signs, even thus 
early in its life, of ability, far-sightedness, and 
energy. The evidence is overwhelming that 
it is trying, and with fair prospect of success, 
to carry out its pledges. And those who 
may honestly believe that it is not are bound 
to give it adequate trial, and to fight against 
it fairly before they have the right to assume 
that they can obtain redress only by becom- 
ing outlaws. 

The Madero Government has not suc- 
ceeded, however, in convincing the country 
that it is measuring up to what was expected 
of it. Probably this lack of success is due 
largely to the fact that the members of the 
Government are not professional politicians, 
masters of all the tricks of the trade. 

One would think that Madero would have 
begun immediately after his inauguration to 
let his light shine. An active publicity bureau 
would have been a powerful department of 
his Government. But there has been noth- 
ing of this. The executive has worked 
quietly along, starting several sound policies 
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and righting many abuses. Considerable 
progress has been made, for example, toward 
making it easy for peasants to acquire small 
holdings of land, but the public know little 
about it. They know pledges were made 
that land should be divided, and lots of peo- 
ple know too that they themselves haven’t 
got any land yet. The inference is easy. An 
American press agent would have prevented 
such inference ; he would have seen to it that 
the public was kept informed of all the steps 
that were being taken, and perhaps a few 
more, and the Government would have stood 
before the people to-day as having worked 
overtime to make them landowners, as_ labor- 
ing steadily to redeem its pledges. Instead 
of this, opinions range from wonderment as 
to why the Government hasn’t done more to 
conviction that it has deceived the people, and 
has cast in its lot with the rich landowners. 
The President seems to have little sense 
of the power of advertising. He doesn’t 
speak in a way to command attention. <A 
few weeks ago, for example, he had an im- 
portant statement to make. An experienced 
statesman would have made this statement 
under such circumstances that it would have 
rung from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to 
the Rio Bravo del Norte. Some prominent 
body of citizens would have given him a din- 
ner, preferably in a city other than the capi- 
tal. As he journeyed to this city crowds 
would have been gathered at the way stations 
to catch a glimpse of their President on the 
rear platform, and perchance hear a few re- 
marks. ‘The arrival at his destination would 
have had a dramatic setting, with processions 
and bands. After an elaborate dinner other 
speakers would have led up to the main event, 
and then—the President! The speech would 
have been sent previously to all the newspa- 
pers in the country, with date of release 
marked, the press agent would have sent 
around all sorts of news items to draw atten- 
tion to it, every one would be watching for it, 
and it would have been the talk of the coun- 
try. Instead of this sort of thing, a quiet inter- 
view was given to the reporter of one paper ! 
The opportunity has been neglected, too, 
to form the large body of federal office- 
holders throughout the republic into an 
organization that should spread the good 
news of the Government’s work. Such an 
organization would reach into all parts of the 
country, and would be powerful in spreading 
thoroughly through the body politic the leaven 
of the news of popular measures that were 
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in the making, of old wrongs that had been 
righted. 

And the bulk of the Mexican people need 
to have the good news brought home to them, 
for they have not yet learned to go after things 
themselves. Many causes have joined to make 
them prone to take simply what comes. 
Their religion, their lack of education, the 
state of serfdom they were in for generations 
under the Spanish occupation, their lack of 
ambition and the habit of not providing for the 
morrow, their passivity——all join to strengthen 
their inertia in the condition in which they 
find themselves. But they follow well, as is 
shown by the success of all these zefes who 
call themselves generals, who deliver vapory 
orations to their miniature armies on the fertile 
subjects of the country’s wrongs and of the 
mighty deeds they will do for their country— 
in the meantime living at the expense of any 
one in the neighborhood who has anything 
worth taking. ‘lhe lower classes are apt to 
follow whoever calls. Lately the President 
has been calling, too, and has gained thou- 
sands of recruits for his army. 
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If the Government is able to place the 
issue fairly before the people, there is little 
doubt of the result. ‘The revolution which 
banished Diaz showed that the Mexican hation 
desires constitutional government. ‘They are 
getting it under the administration of Presi- 
dent Madero. If they allow him to be 
deposed by any of the numerous aspirants 
who are trying unconstitutionally to force 
themselves into power, they are practically 
saying that, after only a few months’ trial, they 
are tired of self-government, and prefer to be 
ruled by whoever can muster the strongest 
body of fighting men. ‘They are welcoming 
anarchy, and inviting another Diaz. For the 
logical and apparently inevitable result will 
be that one bandit chieftain after another will 
rule till some new autocrat appears strong 
enough to smother opposition and make him- 
self supreme. The welfare of Madero as an 
individual means little to Mexico; but the 
welfare of President Madero, their constitu- 
tional executive, means the survival of self- 
government. 

Mexico City, Mexico. 


FOR THE TWENTY-TWO MILLION 


WHY 


MOST WOMEN DO 


NOT WANT TO VOTE 


BY ANN WATKINS 


, \HERE are twenty-four million women 
in the United States old enough to 
vote if the law would let them. 

‘Two million of these are either fighting for 

the ballot or standing back and cheering 

the combatants. What puzzled me _ was 

why the twenty-two million do not care a 

snap about the ballot, despite the furious 

fight that has been made by the militant 
among the two million. 

I ventured to ask a Suffragist friend of 
mine the reason. At the first pause in the 
stump speech provoked by this query I re- 
peated the question. After the third out- 
burst again I gently but firmly repeated the 
question. 

‘** Women never know what’s good for ’em,” 
she said, grimly. ‘* You have to force it upon 
‘em—cram it down their throats.” 

Somehow that didn’t seem convincing— 
probably because it isn’t true. But if it is 
true, it seems to me a painfully poor argu- 
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ment for woman suffrage. If we are as 
unintelligent and helpless as all that, it would 
mean that, if ever we were given the ballot, 
the two million Suffragists would cram down 
the throats of the twenty-two million who are 
just quiet home women what they thought 
was good for us. If that condition should 
ever come about, I hate to imagine what 
would happen if we—the twenty-two million 
—really did rebel. 

Ever so many people whom I questioned 
gave me ever so many answers. But none 
seemed to explain my own position. I simply 
had to find out for myself. 

I read many books and articles and per- 
mitted the Suffragist ladies to bombard me 
with their heaviest weapons. The moot 
question about which the diligent ones argue 
so furiously—the sight of women to the 
ballot—didn’t bother me at all. I don’t see 
how there can be any dispute about it, con- 
sidered merely as a right. I know perfectly 
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wel! | have as much moral right to exercise the 
suffrage as any male two-legged, unfeathered 
animal who has reached the age of twenty- 
one. ‘The conviction that I have a right to 
vote has no force. I have a right to cut my 
hair short, to wear trousers and a frock coat, 
like Dr. Mary Walker. I have a right to 
spend all my money for tin whistles or bal- 
loons or chewing-gum. I have a right to do 
a thousand things that I never would want to 
do under any circumstances. 

from the books I learned about Lucretia 
Mott, a simple Quaker maid, not yet out of 
her teens, who struggled so hard to get the 
education her fine mind craved, and who found 
the doors of education barred against her 
because she was a woman. She had some- 
thing to fight for, and little wonder she put 
up a good fight for the ballot or anything else 
which would give her some measure of free- 
dom. I was talking about that to a learned 
man—a man who is so human that it is 
almost impossible to believe that he is a doc- 
tor of philosophy—and I asked him why she 
thought the ballot would accomplish her pur- 
pose. He smiled and said: 

“The ballot is an appeal to force. It was 
the stronggst force the Quaker girl could 
think of. (The ballot never created any- 
thing—a reform, an idea, or a law. It simply 
puts them into effect—enforces them.” 

Lucretia Mott was more nearly convincing 
to me than any modern argument, but the 
smile of the doctor brought to my mind the 
colleges and technical schools, the co-educa- 
tional institutions, professional and academic, 
throughout the land in which education was 
made as free to women as to men long before 
any woman was permitted to vote. 

When I came to read of Elizabeth Gady 
Stanton, the grand old woman of America, 
fighting side by side with such men as Wen- 
dell Phillips, William Ellery Channing, Horace 
Greeley, and Gerrit Smith for abolition, I 
could understand why she, too, demanded 
votes for women ; but the slaves were freed 
long before the universal suffrage movement 
was out of its swaddling-clothes. Susan B. 
Anthony, fighting against the liquor traffic, was 
one of the most earnest of the Suffragists ; 
but the ballot has not yet solved the liquor 
question. And Antoinette Brown, the first 
woman preacher to graduate from an Amer- 
ican college, wanted the suffrage because she 
believed that only through the power of the | 
vote could women gain a hearing when it | 
came to matters outside of that narrow realm 
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which was 
*« sphere.” 

There were mighty battles in those days, 
with great issues at stake. The women were 
engaged in an almost life-and-death struggle— 
the right to be educated, the right to enter 
the industrial field as free workers, the right 
to control their children, the right to control 
theirown property. It wasa terribly bitter fight. 
Scurrilous abuse and vituperation deluged 
the women who were brave enough to stand 
up and fight. Their ideas of independence 
were assailed as revolutionary, and if these 
ideas went into effect it meant the overturning 
of the Government and society. It wasn’t any 
wonder that women cried for the ballot, be- 
cause that seemed to them the mightiest 
force that could be employed to gain their 
liberty. 

But the significant thing is that, with the 
exception of the ballot, everything for which 
these noble women fought, and scores of thing's 
which they felt were far beyond their reach, 
have been given them, as one may know by 
looking at the Women’s Declaration of [nde- 
pendence drawn up by Susan B. Anthony. An 
eminent lawyer who himself has a leaning 
toward universal suffrage—I know his wife 
very well—admits that. It was from him 
that I learned that, under the compelling urge 
of feminine persuasion and demand, men 
have enthusiastically gone ahead and made 
laws which deliver them, bound hand and foot, 
into the power of women for whose welfare 
these men are responsible. In New York, 
for instance (and it is equally true of other 
progressive States), there are special protect- 
ive laws that safeguard women more than 
men. He cites these: 


their 


contemptuously 


termed 


1. A widow is entitled to the use for life of 
one-third of her husband’s real estate, nor can 
she be deprived of this by will. The wife, on 
the other hand, may deprive her husband by 
will of all claim whatsoever to any part or frac- 
tion of her estate, real or personal. 

2. A woman may sell her real estate or per- 
sonal property without her husband’s permis- 
sion. A man, since his wife has a prospective 
claim on one-third of his real estate, cannot dis- 
pose of the whole title to his real estate without 
her consenting to the surrender of her claim. 

3. A woman has the right to all or any money 
she can earn; a man is compelled to maintain 
properly both his wife and their children. 

4. A man is responsible for debts contracted 


/ by his wife for necessaries—so considered in 


accordance with her social position. A woman 
is not liable for any debts contracted save her 
own. * 

5. Provided she secures the divorce, a woman 
may compel her husband to pay her alimony ; a 
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man has no claim whatever upon her property 
or purse under like conditions. 

6. A woman is eligible for any and every pro- 
fession compatible with her physical make-up, 
of which she is in almost every instance permit- 
ted to be the judge. 

The man of the law said that many States 
are still lagging behind, but they seemed to 
be coming into line. ‘The old worn-out laws 
that remain on the statute-books do no more 
injustice to women than to men. He went 
on to say that the real test of suffrage—if it 
were universally adopted—would not come 
for fifty or a hundred years, as it would take 
that length of time to change the statute law 
so that women will be on an exact equality 
with men, from being eligible to serve as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court to being com- 
pelled to bear the same relations to the sup- 
port of the family that man — If she 
has the ballot, she will not be permitted to 
waste her husband’s property, run him into 
debt, neglect her home and children, get a 
divorce whenever she feels like it, and do a 
hundred other things inimical to society and to 
him that she now can do with legal impunity. 

I was beginning to see a little light, but I 
wasn’t sure whether it was the faint gleam of 
truth or only a will-o’-the-wisp. I turned to 
Molly Elliot Seawell, an enthusiastic anti- 
suffragist, and read: 

*“One fact is admitted, however, by every 
person familiar with the rudiments of the com- 
mon law—that all property privileges must 
be resigned at once by every woman who ac- 
quires a vote. ‘This must be done as a matter 
not only of justice, but of necessity, for no 
voter can claim maintenance from another 
voter who may cast a Vote which may not 
only impair, but even destroy, the power of 
the first voter to support the second voter. 
The wife, for example; may be a free-trader 
and the husband a protectionist. The wife 
may, by her single vote, cause tariff changes 
that would enormously impair the husband’s 
power of supporting her. ‘This impairment 
may be done in a more direct manner by the 
wife of an official, She may by her vote 
reduce his salary or even cause his office to be 
abolished entirely, thereby leaving him with- 
out an income. To say that wives would 
always vote for their husbands’ financial in- 
terest is to accuse women of absolute and 
complete corruption. So it will be seen that, 
following an unbroken precedent which is 
founded upon a basic principle, a wife, on 
acquiring a vote, would have to give up all 
claim to maintenance upon any one whom- 
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soever, except upon public charity; or -he 
may be compelled, as in Utah, to support her 
husband.” 

Arguments about the difficulties of adjust- 
ing property interests of the husband and 


| wife, both of whom are voters, and the asser- 


tion that the litigation resulting would swamp 


| as many courts as exist in the United States 
| to-day, were interesting, but did not explain 
why I did not want the ballot, because I had 


made up my mind long before I heard of 
these arguments. 

I turned towards the faint gleam of light 
that came to me before. It wasn’t by votes 
that women won reforms, but by proving to 
the world the reforms were necessary—by 
fighting for them in season and out. ‘The 
light grew brighter. Ideas, agitation, are 
necessary ; the ballot is not. I sought out 
the philosophy doctor, brimming over with 
my own cleverness. 

** I told you the ballot was only an appeal 
to force,’’ he said, with his grave smile. “ It 
never created anything.” 

For some reason there was imprinted on 
my mind the memory of a sincere effort I 
once made to get agrasp on politics. I talked 
and read about tariff revisions, reciprocity, 
income taxes, inter-State commerce, initiative 
and referendum, direct primaries, and ever 
so many things, until my mind was in a per- 
fect jumble. Maybe it was because my own 
home seemed so much more important and 
interesting. I am reasonably sure that | 
could gain at least an intelligent understand- 
ing, if not a profound one, of these subjects. 
But it came upon me that I really did not 
have to understand them, and, with a sense 
of profound thankfulness, I realized that I 
was free to escape from the labyrinth. 

The plain truth is that I loathe politics, 
except, of course, those that have to do with 
women’s clubs, where everything is perfectly 
plain and straightforward—when you under- 
stand how the minds of other women work. 

I had expected to be interested at least, 
to get some entertainment out of it, for I am 
a tolerably bright woman and usually find an 
interest if one exists. But the deeper in | 
got, the more I disliked it—and why shouldn’t 
I? What intricacies of interest and _cross- 
interests it involves ; what delicately involved 
points arise; what compromises are neces- 
sary; what wisdom and judgment it de- 
mands ; and what experience! Experience 
that, being a woman, God forbid I should 
ever know ! 
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suddenly I remembered a conclusion I 

reached long ago—and now I am going to 

make a statement that will put the finishing 

touch to my unpopularity— 

_— \ woman has no real sense of democracy. 

\Vhew! Watch the fur fly. I’m sorry— 
but wait—let’s see if this isn’t so. It seems 
to be true that social distinctions are main- 
tained chiefly by women or through wo- 
men. At any rate, women who enjoy what is 
commonly known as “ position ” resent any 
leveling process. Picture, if you can, the 
scrubwoman and the Woman lawyer, the 
washerwoman and the exclusive society ma- 
tron, the mill-worker and the daughter of the 
mill-owner, meeting on equal terms at the 
polls! Even in the early days this spirit 
predominated, and, to quote Ida ‘Tarbell, 
“many women who have fought for their 
political rights would not work with Abolition- 
ists and a Negro woman.” 

The heights of politics are dizzy ones, but 
oh, its depths—let me not look into them! 
It is not necessary ; there are the men—the 
decent men, the good, the high-minded—there 
are enough of them to save us that. If the 
ballot were put into our hands, however, 


they could not save us if they would; and 


we could not save ourselves. Conditions 
need bettering, no doubt, but this is not the 
way to better them, this rushing in and _ wal- 
lowing in mire. Men have done much; I 
still have faith that they will go on doing, 
not ceasing until the all has been. accom- 
plished. 

But, on the other hand, there are things like 
child labor and tenement-house laws and 
health regulations ; and for a moment or two 
1 wavered—maybe, after all, it was my duty 
to vote. Then it came upon me that I didn’t 
want to vote for the sake of voting, but I 
wanted to bring about certain changes. Then 
there flashed across my mind the solution of 
the puzzling problem which had troubled me 
so long. I realized that I did not want the 
ballot for myself because I did not want to 
sacrifice my greatest strength merely to exer- 
cise a right. A hundred pictures, reasons, 
explanations, arguments, mixed themselves up 
in the most bewildering way. It was much 
easier to go to the philosophy doctor than to 
work it out myself. I went at it in a per- 
fectly direct feminine fashion. 

* Do you believe in woman’s suffrage ?” I 
asked him—I never had before. 

* No,” he answered, indifferently. 

* Neither do I,” I said, with great con- 
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viction, and I added, with a violent effort to 
conceal the triumph in my voice, “ I know 
why.” 

The philosophy doctor smiled 
without any enthusiasm whatever. 

“Are you opposed to suffrage for 
women ?” I pursued. 

** Well,”’ he said, ‘* my attitude is like that 
of nine out of ten men. If women want to 
vote—that is, if the majority of the women 
want it—I am willing that they should have 
it. If they demand it as a right, there is no 
valid reason for refusing them.”’ 

* Why are you opposed to it ?” 

The philosophy doctor became serious. 
** Because | don’t want to see women robbed ~— 
of their greatest power.” . 

At last—the reason sharply defined—it is 
the real reasen why I do not want the ballot. 
The wise doctor knew it all the time. I 
asked him why I didn’t know from the 
beginning. 

** You simply followed your instinct—your 
intuition,” he said. ‘* Woman’s intuition 
reaches its objective, and at lightning speed, 
even more unerringly than does man’s slow 
reasoning. Women do not have to grope 
their way ; they do not feel the necessity for 
explaining each step. ‘They simply £zoz.” 

* And that is why we who are of the 
twenty-two millions do not want the ballot. 
It is because we feel, deep down inside of us, 
that it will lessen our force for good in the 
world.” 

* [ think that’s the reason,’ he said, so- 
berly. 

I am sure it is. Just as sure as I can be 
of anything. When it comes to a clash be- 
tween the sexes, a woman who tries to fight 
with a man’s weapons is almost certain to be 
defeated, just as a man who fights with a 
woman’s weapons is defeated. 

I know my inability to use masculine 
weapons is a great source of strength. My 
inability to use a man’s weapons gives me a 
great advantage, and I do not want to lose 
that advantage. I believe the twenty-two 
million women feel, as I do, that our greatest 
strength lies in the accepted fiction of our 
weakness. ‘The philosophy man told me a 
long time ago that there is nothing so hard to 
fight as weakness. ‘There is no weapon that 
can be successfully used against it. It has 
either to be destroyed or taken care of, and 
the plain fact seems to be that we women in 
America are very admirably taken care of by 
our men. We can do anything we wish 


politely, 
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when we can unite on a measure of public 
concern, just as easily as we can control a 
man individually, if we care enough about it 
to be wise. I know it makes the Suffragettes 
perfectly furious to advance what they are 
» pleased to call the sex argument, but their 
fury doesn’t make it any less true. While 
the sex question is a factor in the sense that 
a man, good or bad, always has been and 
always will be ready to do anything in the 
world for a woman if he loves her, there is 
more in the sex question than the ballot. 
I once heard a great big man who was a 
power in the land say: “I was brought 
up to fear God and a clever woman, and my 
experience has made me more afraid of clever 
women.” 
1 care more about my home than I do 
, about the Inter-State Commerce Law ; I care 
| more about my children than I care about 
mastering the intricacies of the tariff. 1 feel 
that the good men —the Golden Rule men— 
I know are far better equipped to protect me 


‘ 
} 


than I am to protect myself through the ball: +. 
You cannot dodge the fact that women ha-e 
work in the world that men cannot do, and 
is equally true that men have work that w., 
men cannot do. We must help each other 
In considering the relationship betwe 
men and women it seems to me not wor: 
while to dwell upon contrasted details, as, {. 
instance, their relative physica] strength, the: 
capacity for enduring pain. (A man and ; 
woman are so different physiologically, phii 
sophically, and psychologically, it is foolish : 
make a comparison.) It hasn’t any value, any- 


\way. Neither man’ nor woman is superi 


or inferior to the other ; the two are just dif- 
ferent, positive and negative, two great mani- 
festations of a still greater force. Until the 
planets stop and go back in their orbits the 
positive cannot become negative, nor can the 
negative become positive; and the Great 
Force cannot manifest itself, cannot do the 
work of the universe, until the positive and 
negative become one. 


THE HABIT OF IMMORTALITY’ 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


ATURALLY a skeptic, never from 
boyhood able to content myself with 
faiths derived from others and based 

on their authority, making during my college 
days an examination of every article of the 
Christian faith except two, and pioneering my 
own way through a forest of conflicting opinions 
to my own religious convictions, yet there 
were two faiths which I never doubted, which 
as far back as I can remember seemed to 
be a part of myself—God and immortality. 

I never doubted that there is a Great Com- 
panion to whom I can go for a friendship 
inexpressibly sacred and inspiring. 

And I never doubted that I am I, a living 
personality more than the body which I 
inhabit, and as young now in all that consti- 
tutes real life, though dwelling in a body that 
is more than threescore years and ten, as I 
was when | was entering my teens, and with 
hopes more vivid and faith far more serene. 

Not until I entered the ministry, and men 


1 Previous articles in this series were written by Dean 
Hodges (December 30), 1911), by H. S. Pritchett (Feb- 
ruary 3, 1912), by Wilfred T. Grenfell (March 2, 1912), and 
by James M. Whiton (April 6, 1912). 


and women began to come with their ques- 
tioning—Why do I believe in God ? and, Why 
do I believe in immortality ?—did I begin to 
ask those questions of myself. As I could 
not have said why I believed in the material 
world until I began to study the idealistic 
philosophy, so neither could I tell why | 
believed in the invisible world until I began 
to study the materialistic philosophy. As the 
study of Berkeley compelled me to consider 
why I believed in ¢Aings, so the study of 
Henry Maudsley compelled me to consider 
why I believed in sow/s. In this article, there- 
fore, | am not giving the reasons which have 
led me to believe in immortality as a hypothe- 
sis ; | am attempting to give the history of the 
experience which made faith in immortality 
not a reasoned conclusion but a habit of mind. 

My mother died when I was seven years 
old, and by her death the home was broken 
up. I have practically no recollection of 
her, only a recollection of a recollection. but 
for at least ten years after her death she was 
still my constant companion. I habitually 
thought of her as watching over me, glad in 
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my victories, sorrowful in my defeats. I 
was afraid of God; but I loved my mother. 
I cared a great deal more about what my 
mother would think of me than of what God 
would think of me. Thus, without thinking 
about immortality as a theory of life, I lived 
constantly in the imagined presence of an 
immortal spirit. I suppose I should have 
thought it wicked to pray to her. But if 
prayer is what I now believe it to be, com- 
munion with an invisible spirit, I did pray to 
her continually, for such communion with a 
mother whom I thought of as near at hand 
was my constant solace and inspiration. 

| was not conscious of the fact then, but as 
I look back I see now that my chief interests 
from early boyhood were in the invisible life. 
Dickens was coming out in installments. I 
eagerly bought the successive numbers of his 
stories and read them with avidity. And 
what interested me in them was not the plot; 
it was not to know whether Richard would 
marry Ada, or what would become of little 
David Copperfield. It was not the literary 
skill of the artist. I doubt whether I ever 
thought of the artist or his art. I was inter- 
ested in the people—hated Mr. Murdstone, 
loved Peggotty, laughed with ‘Traddles, was 

These unreal 
And when the 


fascinated by Aunt Betsey. 
persons were real to me. 

critic now tells me that they are creations, 
not portraits—types, not living personali- 
ties—he produces absolutely no effect upon 


my mind. ‘They are as real to me as any 
men or women I have ever met; and the 
fact that I have never happened to meet any 
other men and women just like them does 
nothing to make them seem less real. 
Macaulay’s ‘** History of England” was 
coming out about-the same time. I devoured 
it with the same eagerness and for the same 
reason. I was not especially interested in 
tracing the development of English history, 
at least not at first, though a little later that 
interest came, and I read first Hume’s 
history and afterwards Hallam’s “ Constitu- 
tional History of England.” Nor was I 
especially interested in a scholar’s inquiry 
into the accuracy in detail of either historian. 
[ was interested in the men and women 
whose lives ine historian portrayed. They 
were living personalities to me, and I lived 
with them. It must have been about the 
same time that my father and my uncle, 
John S. C. Abbott, combined in writing what 
were known as the Harpers’ “ Red: His- 
tories.” I read them all. I went to the 
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Holy Land with William the Conqueror, 
fought against Charles I with Cromwell, and 
a little later under Carlyle’s leadership joined 
with the mob in storming the Bastile. ‘These 
heroes of the past still people my life. 
Luther, William of Orange, Carlyle, Glad- 
stone, Moses, Paul—their portraits hang in 
my editorial room. Whether the portraits are 
real or only ideal does not concern me. They 
themselves are real, and I live in their com- 
panionship. 

| was not a great reader of poetry; but, 
so far as I read it at all, it was poetry of 
human life. I was not greatly responsive to 
the musical rhythm of a Shelley or a Keats, or 
to the supernatural interpretations of a Dante 
or a Milton. But [ traveled the world with 
Childe Harold, and joined Wordsworth in his 
* Excursion ’’ among the hills of Westmore- 
land. ‘Ihe only poets I cared much for were 
those who interpreted the life of men to me. 
It was the invisible life of my fellow-men that 
interested me ; and, looking back, I now see 
that my interest in history, biography, fiction, 
poetry, was the same—an interest in artists 
who could themselves see the unseen life of 
men—that is, their thoughts and emotions, 
their spirit and purposes—and could enable 
me to see it. 

In college, mathematics as the science of 
figures was a bore to me. Mathematics as 
a science of invisible values was fascinating. 
In arithmetic I was a dunce. In geometry 
I stood with the leaders in my class. 

So natural science did not interest me. I 
cared not for things. Perhaps if college 
laboratories had existed in my day, I might 
have been interested in experimental work ; 
but, if so, it would have been in an endeavor to 
comprehend something of the invisible force 
or forces which animate nature. 

The history of philosophy interested me but 
slightly. But in philosophy as a study of man 
—of his intellectual processes and his motive 
powers—I was immensely interested, and I 
spent hours in discussing these problems of 
the inner life with any one who would discuss 
them with me. Economics was indeed * the 
dismal science ”” when it was the scietce of 
what imaginary men would do if they were 
wholly governed by self-interest ; but when it 
became an inductive science, with conclusions 
based on a study of actual men and women, 
their real motives, their inner life as it is 
interpreted by their conduct, it became a 
fascinating study. The problem of labor and 
capital does not for me exist. The problem 


” 
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presented by the relations which actually 
exist between laborers and capitalists is one 
of transcendent importance. 

This interest in the invisible world has 
always dominated me. My interest in art is 
because to me art is an interpretation of life. 
I go into a picture gallery with an artistic 
friend. We soon separate. He is drawn to the 
picture which is notable for its composition, 
its drawing, its color effects—in a word, for its 
artistic efficiency. I go to the picture which 
gives me a new insight into the invisible life of 
my fellow-men. In the Pitti Gallery in Flor- 
ence I came back again and again to Raphael’s 
‘* Madonna of the Chair.” But I was not 
looking at the picture. I was looking through 
the picture, as through a window, at mother- 
hood—its indomitable courage, its uncon- 
scious self-sacrifice, its strong gentleness, its 
peace-giving benediction—and was silently 
worshiping that divinity in woman which the 
Roman Catholic worships in his adoration of 
the Virgin Mary. 

I have been all my life gradually accumu- 
lating books, until now I have a library of 
about five thousand volumes. Nothing have 
I bought wholesale. ‘There is not among 


them any ready-made collection, except a por- 


tion of Bohn’s Library, which came to me 
asa gift. There may be, including gifts and 
an inheritance, five hundred volumes with 
which I have not a calling acquaintance. 
There may be possibly a score which have 
some value as rare editions or first editions. 
There are a few specimens of fine binding. 
But from the book auctioneer’s point of view 
the library has little value. 

To me these are not books. They are 
either teachers or friends. ‘To the former 
I go for information in my work; to the 
latter for companionship in my hours of 
rest. This is not a book in my hand;; it is 
Plato talking to me. ‘This is not Carlyle’s 
*‘ History of the French Revolution.”” The 
curtain has been rung up and the drama of the 
Revolution is being enacted before me. Nay ; 
not even that. I am one of the actors— 
moved by the same hopes and fears, swayed 
by the same passions, comprehending because 
for the moment sharing in their inward and 
invisible life. 

I have had many, many friends. ‘Time has 
been constantly adding to their number. But 
while it brings me new friends, it has not ban- 
ished the old. Some of them are close at hand, 
some of them are in other States, a few are 
beyond the sea. Many of them are behind 
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the veil. I have a few photographs on the 
walls of my room. Ihave some stored awa 

inadrawer. But these photographs are not o: 
great value to me. Once ina while the pictur: 
of my father as he appeared habited for a 

ocean voyage helps to recall boyhood experi- 
ences, or the photograph of my life companion 
recalls the time of our betrothal. But it is not 
the faces I remember ; it is not the faces | 
especially care to remember. It is the souls. 
If I were an artist, I could not draw from 
memory even the most familiar and most 
loved face. But I could draw the lineaments 
of the spirit, and I often do ; I live surrounded 
by spiritual photographs; and I need no other. 

Thus from childhood I have been living in 
an invisible world. Of ideas? No, of per 
sonalities. I seem to myself to be an invisible 
being living with invisible beings, whose words 
sometimes disclose, sometimes conceal, but 
never fully and adequately interpret, their life 
toeach other. Iam sure that the poets and 
the prophets of the past saw more than I can 
see ; that the musicians and artists of the past 
felt more than I can feel. These friends are 
infinitely more to me than any experience 
that I can repeat or that they utter. I can 
neither fully express myself nor fully under- 
stand my neighbor. ‘The invisible life tran- 
scends the uttered life. 

Am I, then, living in an imaginary world ? 
No; I am using the imagination to become 
acquainted with an invisible but very real 
world. For the imagination is vision. It 
does not create; it discovers. And then 
it tells in images what it has seen. Byron 
writes : 

“ Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 


And Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud !” 


This is not fancy. The poet perceives that 
nature is not inanimate, but animate, and uses 
this figure of personified mountains calling to 
each other in order to interpret his vision. 

Philosophy affirms in prose what the poet 
images in a figure. No one would accuse 
Haeckel of being made of the stuff that 
poets are made of, and Haeckel ‘“ recog- 
nizes God’s spirit and power in all phe- 
nomena,” and quotes in confirmation Goethe, 
“Matter can never exist and be active with- 
out mind,” and Giordano Bruno, “ A spirit 
exists in all things, and no body is so small 
but contains a part of the divine substance 
within itself, by which it is animated.” 

The Greek poet did not create the Centaur. 
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He saw that man is part man, part beast; 
he saw the perpetual conflict between the 
to. and he imaged to his contemporaries this 
truth of the invisible life of man by the fig- 
ure of a creature with the head and breast 
ot a man and the body and legs of a horse. 
‘The Centaur is the Greek equivalent of the 
seventh chapter of Romans. 

The men of imagination—the poets and 
prophets—see the invisible world; perhaps 
rather, I should say, feel it; and interpret 
it by figures which men _ possessing less 
power of vision can comprehend. One 
reason why in this age faith in immortality is 
dim is that physical science and material 
progress have combined to fasten the atten- 
tion of men on the visible world. The re- 
turn of a broader culture will restore, as 
nothing else can, the lost faith, by reculti- 
vating a habit of immortality. 

[ am not speaking of an unsubstantial life 
made up of dreams and fancies. ‘The invis- 
ible life is the real and the enduring life. 

The boy writes on the blackboard, ‘* Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” ‘ Very good,” says 
the teacher. “ Rub it out.’”’ But he does 
not rub out honesty. ‘The sentence has 
gone from the sight. But honesty continues 
The merchant’s life 


to be the best policy. 
is based, not on the words written, but on 


the invisible life which they interpret. And 
that life remains—invisible and immortal. 
So of all visible expression. Burn the organ, 
music remains; burn the book, literature 
remains ; burn the picture, beauty remains ; 
burn the body, the life remains. 

The life, yes. But the personality, does 
that remain? Why not? I once asked a 
professor of philosophy of international repu- 
tation what he said to the student who asked 
him, ** Why do you believe in immortality ?” 
‘ ask him,” he replied, ‘‘ Why do you believe 
in mortality ?” Why should we believe in 
mortality ? 

The continuance of personality does not 
depend on the continuance of consciousness. 

The babe begins to feel sleepy. A sense 
creeps over him that his consciousness is 
growing dim. If he could interpret himself 
to himself, he would say, ‘* What is this that 
is happening to me ? I am losing myself.” 
He is fretful, because he feels a vague sense 
of impending peril. I am heretic enough to 
believe that the mother should cuddle the 
timorous child to her heart, and so let him 
tall asleep unfearing, and should continue to 
do this until by experience he learns that 
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sleep is not loss of life, but its restoration. 
The patient in the hospital faces the ether 
with the same dread. ‘I’o lese consciousness 
is seemingly to lose one’s self. But it is not 
in reality to lose one’s self. The end of 
consciousness in death is no more evidence 
of mortality than the end of consciousness in 
sleep or in the anzsthetic would be, if we 
had never had visible evidence of its return. 

‘The continuance of personality does not 
depend on the permanence of the body. 

I am the same person at threescore years 
and ten that I was at seventeen, but I have 
not the same body. Probably not a particle 
of the body I then had have I now. ‘The 
body has been in a constant state of decay 
and repair ever since I was born. ‘The 
physiologists used to allow ten years as the 
average age of the body. If that is the fact, I 
have had seven bodies in my lifetime ; and I 
am still Lyman Abbott. Why should I think 
that one more decay, more speedy than the 
others, involves the end of the personality 
which has survived all the other changes of 
the earthly habitation ? 

Nor is there any reason for believing that 
because the brain is the instrument of thought, 
thought perishes when the brain perishes. 

Does the brain produce thought ? Or does 
the brain transmit thought? _ Is it the electric 
dynamo? or is it only the wire? Science 
cannot tell us,! for science can tell us only 
what it sees ; it can only give us its guesses 
respecting the unseen world. No doubt the 
brain is the instrument of thought. No doubt 
different portions of the brain serve as instru- 
ments for different forms of the intellectual 
and spiritual life. But no instrument can 
possibly be identified with the agency which 
uses it. Says Dr. William H. ‘Thompson in 
his interesting and valuable volume * Brains 
and Personality,” We can make over our 
brains, so far as special mental functions or 
aptitudes are concerned, if only we have wills 
strong enough to take the trouble. By prac- 
tice, practice, practice, as in Miss Keller’s 
case, the will stimulus will organize brain 
centers to perform new functions.”’ 

Miss Keller made over her brain. ‘Then 
Miss Keller is more than the brain which she 
made over. 

It may be wondered that I, a Christian 
believer, have said nothing in this paper con- 
cerning the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It 
is because I believe in immortality that [ can 

t See the ideacarefully worked out by Professor William 


James in his admirable little volume on “* Human Immor- 
tality.” 
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believe in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
That resurrection is not an extraordinary 
event. It is an extraordinary evidence of an 
ordinary event. Death is not for any of us 
the destruction of the spirit, nor a long and 
dreary sleep of the spirit, but the separation 
of the spirit from the body, that it may enter 
in an unbodily existence upon a larger, freer 
life. In the person of Jesus Christ this change 
was ocularly demonstrated to his skeptical 
and heartbroken friends. His resurrection I 
accept, not as the foundation of my faith, but 
as an illustration and confirmation of it. 

‘To sum up that faith in a paragraph: We 
live in two worlds—a visible and an invisible ; 
a material and a spiritual. ‘The invisible 
world is the real world, the important world, 
the lasting world. The material world is 
subject to constant decay; the unmaterial 
world knows no decay. I am an invisible 
being in communication with invisible beings, 
some still in the body, some long since 
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passed out of the body. The body is tle 
instrument by means of which we invisib 
beings hold communion with the visib 
world, and the main means of communica 
tion by which we hold communion with oth« 
invisible personalities, whether in or out of 
the body. Whether there is any othe 
means, and if so, what it is, I have not here 
considered. Of course I believe there 
another means, for I believe in prayer. 
There is no reason to believe that invisible 
personality ceases to exist because the visible 
means of communication with the material 
world is cut off. Mortality is a wholly un- 
proved hypothesis. And he who accustoms 
himself to look in this life upon the things 
that are not seen and are immortal will, by 
so doing, form that habit of immortality 
which is the real basis of our faith in immor- 
tality. 

For faith in immortality is not a reasoned 
conviction ; it is a habit of mind. 


THE SONG OF MULEY KHAMEDO 


BY ALBERT EDWARDS 


OR more than a week now my servant 
F Muley Khamedo has been composing 
a song. 

After he bids me good-night he goes across 
the patio to his room, and in a few minutes 
I hear him fitting words to the staccato notes 
of his gindvr7. 

At first Moorish music sounds chaotic to 
Western ears, but, after one has become 
accustomed to it, it proves as formal, as logi- 
cally mathematical, as our own. When our 
forefathers abandoned the Gregorian chant, 
they turned their backs on a musical system 
of great antiquity. “The Mohammedans have 
kept to the old tradition and developed it. 
If Richard the Lion-Hearted could come 
back to life, he would find Moorish music 
more familiar to his ears than that of his own 
people. The lays of the old troubadours 
were chanted to the same theory of music 
which Muley Khamedo uses and which 
sounds uncouth and bizarre to us. 

In one respect the music of the natives is 
definitely inferior—as well as_ different— 
from ours. ‘They do not write down their 
compositions, and so much of their music is 


lost. Each generation must start anew, with 
only the memory of what the old men sing as 
a foundation. Such a condition exists with 
us in regard to the art of acting. Elderly 
people tell us to-day of the surpassing genius 
of the older Booth. But we have to take 
their word for it. He left no record by 
which we can judge him. So the Moors 
have traditions that such and such a man 
who lived in such a place was a great musi- 
cian. Once in a while a native troubadour 
will preface his song by a statement that he 
learned it when a little boy from a very old 
man, who, in turn, had learned it from ‘his 
grandfather, and so on back ina rather doubt- 
ful genealogy to a great name. But in gen- 
eral their music is not more than two, or at 
the most three, generations old, so it is unso- 
phisticated and naive. After a season of 
De Bussy and Strauss it is not unpleasant to 
listen to the simple music of their simpler 
instruments. 

Muley Khamedo is an expert on_ the 
ginbri. It is a two-stringed mandolin of 
beautiful craftsmanship. ‘The body is_ of 
skin stretched over a tortoise-shell, and the 
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neck of cedar is elaborately chased. 
(often he brings in some of his friends, and 
they give me what we would call a “ classi- 
cal concert.’’ Only one of these men is at all 
cultured.” He teaches little boys to recite 
the Koran in the little school back of the 
cawia of the Derkawa. He beats a two- 
foot tambourine. The player on the 7daé is 
a carpenter. His instrument is the strangest 
of all. It has a round body like a large 
banjo, but instead of strings it has a wisp of 
horse-hairs, like that of our own violin bow. 
He fingers this and saws across it with a 
bow of one string. It has a very plaintive 
and sometimes an exceedingly sweet and 
poignant tone. A Negro porter plays a 
shrill reed flageolet. And with this strangely 
assorted orchestra they play for me such 
songs as they know by rote. 

I have already learned to distinguish the 
more common forms of composition. The 
keemjad is a sort of address of welcome 
or eulogy to the patron. They always begin 
with one of these as a sort of duty to me in 
payment for the pot of tea. The aseeda, 
in quite a different key and rhythm, is more 
or less like our ballad. Most of these deal 
with the brave days in Spain, sometimes of a 


more modern intertribal feud. Their songs 
of the open road, the lyrics of the camel- 
drivers in the great wastes of the desert, are 
the ones which would make the most direct 


appeal to Western ears. The Wanderlust is 
international. It is very rarely that they 
know the name of the authors of these 
songs ; they are the work of anonymous per- 
sons whose music has somehow survived. 
Some few of the 4aseeda dealing with the wars 
in Andalusia may be old, but the most, I 
think, are only ephemeral. For a decade or so 
they will be sung, and then will be forgotten. 
The one exception seems to be the abada, 
a hymn of praise to God which they sing 
without instruments and which they always 
ascribe to some saint—the ‘“ abada of Muley 
\bd ul-Kader;” as we say, ‘ Luther’s 
Hymn.” These, the natives claim, are very 
old. It is probable that one who was familiar 
with the music of the later Roman Empire 
might find echoes of it in these old religious 
songs. 

But for several days Muley Khamedo has 
been working over his givri with a tentative 
touch. He would repeat a few notes several 
times and then add one. As like as not it 
would displease him, and he would begin all 
over again. When at last he had a few 
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measures which suited him, he would try to 
find words for them. At first I thought he 
was recalling some half-forgotten song. But 
as he kept at it night after night and it 
gradually grew in length I realized that he 
was composing. 

Now it does not often happen that your 
servant who brushes your clothes, blacks 
your boots, and runs errands—all for $8.30 
a month—spends his evenings composing the 
words and music of a song. As my own trade 
is humble prose, I began to find it difficult to 
ask menial services of Muley Khamedo. 

Last night he completed it. He sang it 
over and over again, with increasing sureness 
of touch and voice. As I turned out my 
light he was still at it. I could see him 
across the court, sitting cross-legged in his 
doorway, looking up at the great pale moon 
overhead and singing softly to himself this 
thing which he had created. It has not often 
been my good fortune to see a person who 
seemed perfectly happy. So I watched him 
for some time. When Leonardo looked at 
his completed ‘ Mona Lisa,” I think the 
same spirit must have shone in his eyes 
which illumined the face of my servant. 

This morning I asked him to translate the 
song for me. He was unfeignedly embar- 
rassed. 

“ It is not a fine song,” he said. “I am 
not a poet. I will write down for you a very 
beautiful 4aseeda about the wars of our 
Lord the Sultan Yakfb el Mansur, who 
built the great Kutubuya Tower in Mona- 
kesh. It is very old.” 

‘** Dried peas have never turned to pearls 
in my mouth,” he said as a further protest, 
when I insisted. 

This was an allusion to the legend of Sidi 
Hamo, the greatest of the Berber poets. 
Desiring passionately the gift of song that he 
might worthily defend the beauty of Fatua 
in an a’hidous, or tournament of poesy, he 
made a pilgrimage to the tomb of a holy 
miracle-worker, and, having sent up his 
prayer, he fell asleep before the shrine. He 
dreamed that some dried peas in his mouth 
had turned to pearls. And so, knowing that 
he had been blessed with the benediction of 
music, he returned to his people and made 
Fatua the Beatrice of the Berbers. 

jut at last my insistence overcame the 
modesty of Muley Khamedo, and painfully, 
in his broken English, helped out occasion- 
ally by a phrase of French, he tried to give 
me his song. Now no peas have ever 
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changed to pearls in my mouth. I cannot 
give the rhythm, nor any hint of the intricate, 
interlaced rhyme of Muley Khamedo’s verses. 
But, in one element at least, the lyrics of all 
races can be compared. Deeper than the 
mechanism of prosody lies the poetic imagi- 
nation, the trick of conjuring up vivid pic- 
tures and apt comparisons in compressed 
space. ‘lhe song, as it dealt with love, was 
a moheba. tis a form as rigid in number 
of lines and infinitely more complex in rhyme 
than our sonnet. All I can hope to do is to 
put into intelligible English some ' Suggestion 
of its rich coloring : 


1. “Rock Pigeon—thou bird of swift and tire- 
less wing—take this my message. 

Haste with my greetings to Bakht, the 
large-eyed maiden, 

Speed to the banks of the river Ait Mezal. 

Search out the house of my mistress. Heed 
my words carefully. 

Tell her, ‘ Thy lover strays in the wastes 
of the desert. Passion consumes him like 
the breath of the south wind.’ 

Tell her: ‘The seasons change the earth’s 
colors. Rains follow the dryness. Love 
comes to the lonely.’ 

Tell her: ‘1 pray Allah to send me south 
in the winter, that my heart may find 
cooling waters.” 

Bird of swift wing, you will know her by 
the hair which hangs down to her girdle 
of silver. 

The holy letters of the phrase, ‘The Com- 
passionate, the Merciful,’ cannot rival the 
grace of her eyebrows. They are like 
two of the Most Beautiful Names of God 
written by an expert penman. 

Her eyes are like the mouths of murderous 
cannon. The moisture of her tongie like 
molten lead. 

Her mouth is like a rare jewel in the tray 
of a merchant to one who collects pre- 
cious stones. The dealer in wild honey 
has no sweets like the perfume of her 
breath. 

Her body is white as the light of a candle 
shining through its own wax—yea, it is 
white as the moon on its thirteenth night. 

Her thighs are like columns carved by a 
great architect, carved of white pie. Fi 
to sustain the dome of a mosque. 

The white arm of this woman gleams like a 
scimitar in the hand of a charging war- 
rior. When she comes forth, the anklets 
about her feet make pleasant music— 
anklets of carved silver about feet white 
and fragrant as the white narcissus.” 


The ninth verse sounds far-fetched and 
labored to Western readers. We have that 
contempt for the written word which comes 
from our familiarity with universal education. 
We can all scribble. Penmanship is no 
longer an art.. Not so in the East. Here 
“ writing ’’ is a highly respected craft. And 
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the expert scribes of Islam spend their great. 
est skill, their most loving care, in copying 
the Holy Books and in illuminating these 
Most Beautiful Names. Muley Khamedo’s 
simile is common in Mohammedan poetry. 

This, in fact, is a criticism which his verses 
cannot escape—they are not originai. ‘The 
whole composition bears a marked resem- 
blance to a poem by Ahmed ben _ bou 
Aroua, which is given, along with a French 
version, by M. Alexandre Joly in his * Re 
marques sur la Poésie moderne chez les 
nomades algériens.” 

Muley Khamedo seemed muc! pleased 
with his twelfth verse, and even lit a candle 
to show me how very white it looks at the 
top, where the wax is illumined by the flame. 
He gave me an intricate astronomical explana 
tion of the phases of the moon, and how i 
always reaches its greatest glory on the thir 
teenth night, when it sets a few minutes afte: 
sunrise. 

“Is not the sun the lover of the moon ?’ 
he added. ‘Of course she shines brightest 
when she sees him face to face. All the 
great poets say the same.” 

He made no bones ahout admitting his 
plagiarism. But when some of his musical 
friends came in and I suggested that he sing 
his song for them, he was covered with con- 
fusion and absolutely refused. He had been 
willing to tell it to me, he said—was not [| his 
father and his mother, his cool shade in_the 
desert—but these men would laugh at him. 
A rhyme in the third line was forced, and in 
another place the music was wrong. He 
would not submit it to native critics. 

But, admitting that the song of Muley 
Khamedo is a mosaic of phrases adapted 
from the classics, that the rhyme in the third 
line is faulty, the wonder of the matter is 
hardly decreased. Here in Morocco you can 
hire a servant for ten duros the month who 
will be familiar with the best poetry of his 
people, and will compose beautiful, if not 
wholly original, verses. 

And this group of Moors who come in 
now and then to play for me are not excep- 
tional. If you wander through the city at 
nightfall, you hear music on every side. At 
home I know two or three circles that come 
together when possible to play and sing, with- 
out thought of reward or applause, for the 
pure joy of the music. But I do not know 
any one of my own race who can improvise 
as some of these Arabs and Berbers can. 

Almost every traveler in Northwest Africa 
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has recorded his amazement at the facility 
with which the native bards extemporize. I 
recall from my own experience a never-to-be- 
forgotten night on the edge of the desert in 
southern Algeria. 

There had been a long day’s ride. My 
comrade, a Frenchman, had tried to relieve 
the monotony of the road by singing and re- 
singing a doggerel chanson, of which the 
senseless refrain ran : 

“Sur le bi, sur le bon, sur le bi le bon le banc.” 


It was a resplendent North African day. 
‘The air had been cleaned by the sun’s heat— 
as we sometimes feel it cleaned by rain at 
home ; every breath was a profound caress. 
‘The intense white light on the sand, the 
creak of the sweaty saddles, the jackal that 
watched us furtively from behind a parched 
cactus, the ache of tired muscles which some- 
how the surroundings changed into an almost 
voluptuous pleasure, all mingled in a weird 
and endlessly fascinating phantasmagoria. 

At nightfall we came to an Arab encamp- 
ment and were hospitably received. After 
the couscous one of the young men sang. 
There were only a plaintive reed and hand- 
clapping for accompaniment. There was an 


address of welcome to the guests whom 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful, had 
sent to their tents—there was praise of hos- 


pitality. On and on went the improvisation. 
There was a long list of rhyming localities 
which the singer had visited, and glorification 
of nomad life. There were richly colored fig- 
ures involving the gold of the desert sand un- 
stained by vile commercial use, the false genii 
of the mirage, the life-saving wells. There 
was the inevitable plaint over the large-eyed 
maiden who had been left behind. ‘There 
was a detailed catalogue of her charms. 

The verses were threaded together hodge- 
podge, mixing up the first person and the 
third unaccountably. The transitions were 
startling. One moment he sang of the beauty 
of his beloved when her girdle was unclasped, 
the next of the horror of an unclasped girth- 
buckle of a war horse in action. The moon 
was, I think, in its thirteenth night. The 
black camel’s-hair tents threw fantastic, gro- 
tesque shadows. On and on, exhaustlessly, 
went the improvisation. If a hyena laughed 
somewhere off in the night, the young man 
worked it somehow into his song. If a horse 
neighed or a camel grunted, it suggested a 
new simile. And over all was the poetic 
¢lamour of the moon. 
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Although one can find such extemporizing 
bards anywhere in North Africa, here in 
southern Morocco is their true home. The 
greatest of all the wandering troubadours 
are Berbers from the Great Atlas. The 
patron of their guild is Sidi Hamed ou Mousa, 
whose shrine is in the south country near 
Tazerwalt. ‘There all aspiring poets make 
pilgrimages. They kill a sheep before the 
ancient shrine, and spend weeks in fasting 
and prayer. If their hearts are pure, if their 
passion for song is untainted with hope of 
gain, if they are free from pride, the old mir- 
acle of Sidi Hamed is repeated, the dried 
peas turn to pearls in their mouths, and they 
go forth as Meistersingers. The natives call 
them rvazs—the same honorable title they 
give to a commander of soldiers. 

These troubadours occupy a position in 
Moorish society that has no counterpart in 
our land, which is saved from tonelessness 
only by extravagantly paid professionals and 
gramophones. Everywhere they are wel- 
comed guests—in the fortress of the £aid, in 
the tent of the nomad, in the palaces of the 
Sultans, in the mud huts of the fellaheen. 
They are great travelers—wayfarers in the 
deepest sense of the word. Almost all of 
them have made the /adj to Mecca: some 
go farther and visit the shrines of Bag- 
dad and Persia. One whom I met in 
Tangier had been to Samarcand, in Russian 
Turkestan. And as they always end their 
songs with prayer and praise to Sidi Hamed 
ou Mousa, the name of their patron is 
known throughout the length and breadth of 


- Islam. 


A talent for music is to these people a 
direct gift from God, and this daraka, as 
they call it, carries with it strict and heavy 
responsibilities. If a Sultan, stirred by the 
magic of their “ gift,’ showers them with 
rich raiment, they must part with it to the 
first needy beggar they meet. If a rich hai, 
charmed by their fulsome praise, invites them 
to make their home in his castle, they must 
refuse. The road is their home. If they 
stopped overlong in one place because it 
offered them ease and luxury, the pearls in 
their mouths would change again to worth- 
less peas. If they sang only for the rich and 
never brought the cheer of their music to 
the abodes of poverty, their throats would 
become parched, their voices harsh and dis- 
pleasing. So also would they lose their 
baraka if they became puffed up with pride, 
if ever they sang for their own glory, and , 
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forgot that their “gift” came from Sidi 
Hamed ou Mousa. 

‘These devotees of minstrelsy, these saints 
of song. are of course relatively rare. Buta 
lesser gift of music is almost universal among 
the Berbers. Their national pastime is the 
whidous, or song tournament, which they 
perform whenever any joyous occasion, as 
a wedding, a birth, or a circumcision, offers an 
excuse for a celebration. 

‘The Berbers are a race entirely apart from 
the Arabs. ‘They have a distinct language, 
they are monogamous, and their women are 
unveiled and mingle freely withthe men. In 
fact, the a’hidous is primarily a woman’s 
féte. While de Segonzac was exploring the 
Atlas one of his Berber scribes wrote down 
a quaint account of one of these perform- 
ances. Muley Khamedo tells me earnestly 
that there is no pleasure this side of the 
gardens of paradise to be compared with 
an ahidvus. 1 have very freely translated 
some of de Segonzac’s text, but most of 
the following description comes from my 
servant : 

* When the women of a village are very 
glad—perhaps it is a baby, perhaps some- 
body comes home from a long journey—they 
make a’hidous. ‘They send out everywhere 
to find a rvazs. If a rich man marry his 
daughter. he send very far for great ras. 
‘hen the women cook a very fine dinner for 
many people. ‘The razs comes with his mu- 
sicians. For a’hidous they make music only 
with tambourines. After everybody has eaten, 
the vais and his musicians sit down in a line 
and make signal to commence. Then the 
women laugh very much and push each other 
forward. And all of them pretend they do 
not want to play. You see,no woman dare 
to play a’hidous unless she is clever. She 
must know how to make singing and poetry. 
And also she must have a sharp tongue to 
make people laugh. All the while the men 
make music and say, ‘ Hurry! Hurry!’ And 
at last five. six clever women, perhaps ten, 
sit down in line opposite the vazs and musi- 
cians. ‘lwo lines, men and women, sitting 
in courtyard, faces to each other, and very 
much public standing round to hear. Oh, 
it is a very fine sight! ‘The Berber women 
very beautiful, and all have on Ane clothes 
and earrings and bracelets and necklaces. 
And there are many candles and lamps, all 
very fine. And first the 77s make a prayer 
to Sidi Hamed ou Mousa, and then every- 
body still while the 777s beats his tambourine 
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and looks at the ladies. 
he likes he begin to sing : 


“¢Salute, O Bird of Beauty, O Pigeon. 
May God inspire my tongue to praise this 
woman, 
This stranger, who charms my eyes! 
In mercy the Merciful has led me here 
To this village blessed with her beauty.’ 


When he find one 


“The woman whom he has addressed re- 
plies : 
“God give you grace for your salutation, 
Oh thou who gives me such praise ! 
From whence have you czme, O Chanticleer ? 
Oh thou of sonorous voice, who was thy 
mother ? 
On what did thy father nourish thee 
That now the words of thy tongue are pure 
gold ? 
She whom thou lovest deceives thee. 
art pinched with cold. 
In the shelter of my arms thou wouldst be 
warm indeed.’ 


Thou 


* The vrais : 
“* As paradise is life with one beloved; 
But better far is death than life unloved. 
The Son of Song must tramp the path alone ; 
Oh, make this place a spot where he was 
loved!” 
The improvised dialogue goes on thus 
amorously fot a while, but soon the tone 
changes and the two begin to exchange 
rhyming riddles. The answers are given 
with extravagant invective, which seems quite 
inane to me, but is, Muley Khamedo assures 
me, greatly appreciated by a Berber audience : 
“ Tell me what is this, ‘ A sea without a wave?’ 
Answer me and I will be your slave.” 

“It is an ‘eye.” May God blind thine! 
If you are intelligent you ought to divine 
And explain to me, ‘ A beast in motley gown.’ 
Answer me and I will be your clown.” 


“A leopardess.’ 
heart! 
If you are intelligent and think yourself smart, 
Explain to me, ‘A garden of flowers planted 
Without laborers,’ and your desire will be 
granted.” 


May she eat your mother’s 


“¢The heaven at night.’ Let us cease 

Blackguarding one another 

And unite in friendship, that release 

May come to our imprisoned love. 

O Allah, lord of keys and locks, assist us !” 

But after a few more rounds of love- 
making they begin again on mutual abuse. 
This part of the performance stirs noisy 
applause from the audience, roars of laughter 
for each witty jibe, and jeers for the one 
who comes off discomfited in the duel. 

And so they alternate in fantastic love- 
making (which is tempered by the presence ot 
the audience, very probably including the lady's 
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husband). an exchange of childish charades, 
and picturesque. if venomous, abuse. 

“And when they have no more breath in 
their hearts,”” Muley Khamedo says, * the 
ais spins his tambourine on his thumb as 
sign to stop singing. ‘Then everybody gets 
up, and all the women clap their hands and 
sing. Perhaps they sing a very pretty song, 
‘Where are the flowers of March?’ [The 
Berbers must have had a Francois Villon.) 
(Or perhaps they sing some other song. And 
when they have all some more tea they all 
begin to dance. 

“Seven, eight men—perhaps twelve, if it 
is a big house—make a line, and as many 
ladies. ‘The vais and his musicians begin 
making music again. ‘The men and women 
all make waves with their bodies and sing 
and clap the hands, and the men come 
towards the ladies, and the ladies go back. 
When they come to the wall of the house, the 
ladies all say, ‘ You, you,’ and then the men 
go back, and the ladies come after them—all 
night. When one man or one lady is tired, 


he sits down, and another begins—all night. 
Once, when a sheik got married, they began 
making a’hidous after noon prayer, all day, 
and at night they began again with a new 


rais—all night. And in the morning the first 
rais made another a’hidous. Oh, very fine !” 

De Segonzac’s scribe, after describing the 
dance much as Muley Khamedo does, says : 

“They continue so until the break of day, 
when each one goes his own way. So 
terminates the a’hidous, the pastime and 
dance of the Berbers, such as the fore- 
fathers established it in ancient times.” 

The Berbers of the coast and of the Sus 
Valley call this celebration the ’ah-wash, but 
it varies very little from the @’Aidous of the 
high Atlas. 

It is part of the duty of the vais to take 
part in such rustic merrymaking. But they 
are always on the move. Sometimes one of 
them comes to Mogador, and then always 
Muley Khamedo announces the fact with 
great impressiveness. Partly, I suppose, be- 
cause he is a Shareef, and partly perhaps 
because I am generally spoken of as * the tall 
Christian who is a friend of Hadje Omar,” 
he often succeeds in persuading one of them 
to come to my house. It is a great occa- 
sion, to which I invite all my Moorish friends. 

I have been especially impressed by the 
religious tone they give to the proceedings. 
As soon as the vrais arrives everybody stands 
up and recites the Autihak. It is the pater 


noster of the Mussulmans, and in itself a 
choice example of Arabic verse : 
“ Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures ! 

The Compassionate, the Merciful ! 

King of the Day of Judgment! 

Thee we worship and Thee we ask for help. 

Guide us in the True Path, 

The Path of those to whom Thou art gra- 

cious, 
Not of those upon whom is Thy wrath 
Nor of those who go astray.” 


And when the performance is over, they again 
rise and pray. 

The first time one of these razs came to 
sing for me I took Muley Khamedo aside 
and asked him how much I was expected to 
pay the performer. My servant was shocked 
at the way I put it. 

“Oh, sir,” he protested, “ you do not 
give money to him, but to Sidi Hamed ou 
Mousa; may Allah grant him peace! Give 
what you like—it is to God, not to man.” 

This cloak of religion which the vazs throw 
about their craft is surprising, as Mohammed 
had small friendliness for versifiers. He re- 
garded his own poetic gift as an especial dis- 
pensation from Allah. He and his followers 
felt it to be the supreme sign of his mission, 
his one miracle. And it was indeed remark- 
able that, not knowing how to read or write, 
he could dictate the Koran—generally ac- 
cepted as the consummation of Arabic litera- 
ture. The other bards of his day spent their 
talent in glorifying wine and licentiousness or 
in composing hymns to false gods. His judg- 
ment on them was severe. I do not find 
any direct reference to the matter in the 
Koran itself. But authentic tradition credits 
the Prophet with these two sayings : 

‘* Those who have never made nor listened 
to music here below will enjoy in the Future 
Gardens a supplementary bliss which is im- 
possible to describe.” 

“The singers and players on instruments 
will have to suffer frightful torments in the 
seven hells.” 

But the spirit of poesy is so strong among 
these people that, in spite of formal religious 
interdiction, they regard their singers as 
saints, they open and close their concerts with 
prayer. The dictum of Mohammed _ had 
sufficient weight to kill the plastic arts. <A 
word of his could accomplish more than all 
the temperance societies of Christendom. 
He could prevent usury and eradicate a dozen 
other deep-seated customs. But he could 
not suppress music. 

Mogador, Morocco. 








THE SPECTATOR 


HE Spectator has observed Mrs. Spec- 
tator’s difficulties in the servant ques- 
tion, and his mind has dwelt much upon 
the perplexity. Alas! he has had ample 

time to consider it from every side, for, what with 
advertising, and what with asking her friends’ 
servants, Mrs. Spectator has not succeeded in 
finding any person to work for her who can 
be classed in the servant category. Plenty of 
working-girls there are in her town. Do they 
not troop by the house in numbers every day— 
big, strapping girls—on their way to work ? The 
point is: they prefer factory, office, and store 
work to housework. Living at home, their 
board costs them little; what they earn they 
spend mostly on themselves, and evenings and 
Sundays are free. There is always a drudge 
at home—a mother or sister who does the hard 
work. 
2} 

Mrs. Spectator’s friends, as well as herself, 
have been advertising for girls at high wages, 
with the washing sent out, yet she and many of 
her friends are still without maids. What is the ex- 
planation? Girls consider housework degrading ; 
moreover, they want some employment which 
leaves plenty of time to be on the street to show 
themselves in fine clothes and expensive hats. 


In doing housework they have too little liberty. 
Mrs. Spectator has been obliged to resort to 
women who come in by the day, do the clean- 


ing, and cook the dinner. The Spectator finds 
this mode of living fairly comfortable, in com- 
parison with the harrowing months passed 
through when his wife asked him to go out for 
dinner, or, if they stayed home and she cooked 
the dinner, he saw her sit down to table looking 
haggard and worn. At his wits’ end, the Spec- 
tator suggested importing a girl from Germany. 
He was there as a student before his marriage, 
and recalled having been exceedingly comfort- 
able in a German family; so, he thought, why 
not send to Germany for a young girl to do the 
housework? But Mrs. Spectator vetoed this 
suggestion as highly impractical; what if the 
girl proved unsatisfactory, or if she were home- 
sick? Finally, the solution of the difficulty 
came in the form of a woman who was willing 
to work by the day; but the Spectator never- 
theless began to revolve the question in his 
mind, and to wonder who will do our house- 
work in the future. 


Sel 
id 


Mrs. Spectator’s assistant is a married woman, 
with home and family of her own to care for, 
anxious to earn some money to help bear the 
family expenses. She gets a dollar a day and 
goes home at three, so she can do her own work. 
Saturdays she cannot come at all, having to 
prepare for Sunday, cooking for her husband's 
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relatives and her own, her parents and his, 
brothers and sisters, all of whom come to Sun- 
day dinner, unless the woman herself is invited 
out. “Last Sunday I had ten for dinner—his 
folks and mine,” said she, “and I baked pretty 
much all day Saturday getting ready for them.” 
These people have a goodly variety for their 
dinner. They must have a roast, vegetables, 
pies, preserves, pickles, and cake, and the woman 
stands for hours over the hot stove preparing all 
this. Mrs. Spectator said to her, “I should think 
you would go outoften for Sunday dinner to avoid 
so much work.” “ Oh,” replied the woman, “ it 
is much easier now than when we lived on the 
farm and there were a lot of men to cook for. 
A pie went in no time, and each year I put up 
at least four hundred quarts of fruit, and it was 
all gone at the end of the year. I put up two 
hundred quarts this year, just for ourselves, and 
two bushels of tomatoes, and a lot of catsup and 
pickles.” Two hundred quarts of fruit would 
take two hundred pounds of sugar, Mrs. Spec- 
tator says. These people buy the best cuts 
of meat, the family eating meat every day, 
and Sundays a large roast is consumed by the 
party. 
2) 

The Spectator remembers the people of the 
same class he came in contact with in Ger- 
many—how saving they were, and how few their 
requirements in comparison with those here; yet 
they were happy and contented. Their pleasures 
were totally different from those of the same 
class in America ; they earned far less, it is true, 
but they did not work as hard and they took life 
very differently. Quite aside from the expense 
involved, Continental Europeans would not 
spend hours over a hot fire cooking dinner fora 
crowd of relatives, neither would they put up 
quantities of fruit. The family with whom the 
Spectator lived never bought a roast; they ate 
sausage, smoked fish, ham, potatoes, bread and 
cheese, and now and then a bit of cake. Coffee 
and beer were their drinks. For supper the 
family usually had black bread and curdled 
milk, and that was all. Once the Spectator 
offered them some preserves, but they didn’t 
like them and said they couldn’t eat anything so 
sweet. Canning fruit was never thought of, and 
would have been looked upon as a wild extrav- 
agance. As for tomatoes, they were an unheard- 
of luxury. 


The daughter of these Germans worked for a 
family where she earned about four dollars a 
month, and the girl was perfectly satisfied with 
her condition. When she came to see her 
mother, the Spectator gave her a tip of five cents 
now and ther for doing him some slight service. 

. 
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He made a point of asking favors of her, for it 
seemed to him she didn’t earn enough, and the 
girl was always greatly pleased with the tip. 
The Frau told the Spectator that her daughter 
put a little money aside each month. A friend 
who played in the band of a little variety show 
theater gave the family complimentary tickets 
quite often, and they spent many a happy eve- 
ning at the theater. Now and then they hada 
complimentary ticket to the opera, which was an 
unusual treat. Sundays they walked to some 
beer garden, or, if the weather were fine, took 
the boat up the river, drank coffee and beer and 
had a sandwich, returning home late in the 
evening. All went, and came home as happy 
and pleased as could be. They enjoyed the 
scenery and met plenty of friends with whom 
they could gossip. In the winter, when the 
cold drove them indoors, they often went to 
friends to join in their simple meal, or friends 
came to spend Sunday evening with them. 


fe} 


In France and in Switzerland the Spectator 
found the same contented people as in Germany, 


. 


who lived modestly and whose tastes were sim- 
ple. They ate next to no meat, and yet were very 
hardy. Their requirements being few, small 
wages,went fully as far with them as wages triple 
the amount would do for people here. They did 
not care for finery. One best suit of clothes and 
one for work were all they wanted, and in earn- 
ing four or five dollars a month a girl managed 
to save a little each month toward her trousseau. 
The Continentals would never entertain ten 
relatives for dinner, unless for a wedding or 
funeral feast. 

It seems to the Spectator that the difference 
in tastes and pleasures partially accounts for our 
servant problem. The Europeans, as long as 
they are in the old country, are contented, self- 
respecting, and thrifty. Over here they acquire 
new ideas and frequently extravagant notions. 
They want higher wages, greater liberty, and an 
occupation not so old-fashioned as housework. 
As the Spectator has studied the question, these 
appear to him to be some of the reasons for the 
present conditions. But the solution—who can 
give it? 


THE NEW BOOKS 


George the Third and Charles Fox. By the 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2 


Trevelyan’s “ History of the American Revolu- 
tion ” is unique in that it treats that Revolution 
as an epoch in English history. In this volume the 
scene is transferred to England, and, except for 
the last chapter, the acts and actors are chiefly 
English. The French co-operation with Amer- 
ica is treated as a French war against Great 
Britain. The political conflict in Great Britain 
is portrayed. The American reader getsa view 
of a political battlefield which in American 
histories of the American Revolution is gener- 
ally ignored or lightly touched upon. The 
author is frankly eulogistic of Charles Fox and 
open in his condemnation of the obstinacy of 
stupid George the Third, in his reprobation 
of the corrupt Earl of Sandwich, and in his 
scorn for the weak Lord North, who substituted 
subservience to his King for devotion to his 
country. We believe the author’s interpretation 
to be correct, though it cannot be termed judi- 
cial. In the last chapter, on Benedict Arnold’s 
treachery, the scene is shifted again to America, 
and some explanation, though no excuse or 
apology, is offered of his extraordinary act of 
betrayal. 

Green Vase (The). By William R. Castle, Jr. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.30. 

Rather a curious, and yeta credible, story is told 
here. Love can survive the clashing of temper- 


aments, tastes, and, worse than that, small de- 
tails of personal behavior. Helen marries Henry, 
and is constantly rasped on the surface, but 
remains loyal in her heart. Through the agency 
of an accident she is torn from familiar sur- 
roundings and absorbed in a very different life, 
with one whose love does not conquer self. In 
the end she is restored to her right mind, and 
knows her happiness as she never knew it before. 
Some ingenuity is shown by the author in the 
plot, and much photographic fidelity in his 
pictures of every-day details. 


Miss John Bull. By Yoshio Markino. 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 
Shrewd and merry comments are those made 
here by the author of “ A Japanese Artist in 
London.” The title of the English edition is, so 
we are assured, “ My Idealed John Bullesses,” 
and we can but regret the change. The quaint 
English, conveying wise and witty criticisms, 
generally favorable to John Bulless, arouses sus- 
picion in the mind of the reviewer. If the 
author is a Japanese domiciled in England, he 
proves that the East is certainly not as far from 
the West as we have been led to suppose. He 
adores the pretty English children who play in 
Kensington Gardens; his beautiful adjectives 
for English womanhood are “ sacred and pure.” 
Ostensibly keeping to his post of onlooker, he 
probes deeply into many things he sees. He 
compares “John Bullesses with the safety- 
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match. . . . You must strike it on the proper 
part of the box to burn it.” So with the John 
Bullesses. “ They are dead still to a stranger, 
but if properly introduced to them they can 
burn.” As individuals they are not so refined 
as the Japanese, but the whole effect of English 
life is beautiful and comfortable. He isastrong 
Suffragette, and makes an excellent plea for the 
“simple and sincere John Bullesses ” who are 
among his friends in Kensal Rise. The book is 
tempting to quote, but the best part of it is cer- 
tainly the clever sketches of John Bulless, in 
black and .white, and the delicately colored 
plates—a view of Windsor Castle and one of 
the Thames are particularly attractive. The 
book lends itself to reading aloud to a sympa- 
thetic companion. 

White Ashes. By Sidney R. Kennedy and 


Alden C. Noble. ° The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.25. 


A romance woven out of the business of fire 
insurance does not promise to entertain nor to 
stir the emotions. Nevertheless, these two 
authors in collaboration have done precisely 
those things. It is not only that a romance of 
life and love is interwoven with the insurance 
motif, but what may be called the business part 
of the story is so treated that it excites the 
curiosity, the interest, and even the imagina- 
tion. There is also not a litthke humor in the 
book, and at least four of the characters are 
sharply drawn. One of the authors evidently 
has an extremely close knowledge of the inside 
workings of great fire insurance corporations, 
and through the mouth of the lively and capable 
young man who fights his way up through the 
business to pretty near the top these facts are 
used as the basis of plots and intrigues which end 
in the success of the honest and the discomfiture 
of the dishonest. The story culminates in an 
imaginary fire in Boston of such magnitude as 
to shake the integrity of the companies which 
are doing business on a wrong principle. This 
fire not only makes “white ashes” of millions 
of dollars’ worth of property, but cleverly and 
dramatically brings the plot of the story to a 
climax. 

The Recording Angel. By Corra Harris. 

Doubleday. Page & Co., New York. $1.25. 

There is a deal of satire in this story of a sleepy 
village in Georgia, and the author makes shrewd 
hits at the weaknesses of men and women. The 
book is not a novel in the ordinary sense: in 
fact, it may be described truthfully in the words 
the author uses in writing of a series of sketches 
supposed to be written by one of her charac- 
ters: “It was written as no story ever is, with 
the men and women walking through it as if 
they were going downtown upon their own pri- 
vate business and irrespective of an author’s 
desire to herd them toward a common climax, 
as is always the case in fiction and even in his- 
tory, but never in life.” Here are a dozen or so 


men and women whose conduct and _ peculiari- 
ties are observed keenly but with tolerant ten- 
derness by a blind woman who sits among 
them taking notes. These notes are surrepti- 
tiously published by the “ angel’s” affectionate 
but selfish and intemperate husband. . Through 
this record and through the author’s own pe- 
culiar comment on life and things we have a 
complete and searching picture of this old-time 
Southern place, its people, its indifference to 
the world at large, its lack of energy, and the 
confusion and excitement caused by the entrance 
of an energetic and eccentric “ hustler.” 
Japonette. By Robert W. Chambers. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 
This is the slightest story Mr. Chambers has 
written for a long while, but it has the compen- 
sating advantage of not being offensive in man- 
ners or morals. Neither the story itself nor its 
characters have very much distinctness of out- 
line, but the book is written in a pleasant and 
facile way and will cause an idle hour to pass 
agreeably enough. 
Blind Road (The). By rs Gordon. Moffat, 
Yard & Co., New York. $1.20. 
As we must admit the iain of such mar- 
riages as that of Harry and Carmen, perhaps it 
is allowable to set danger signals, as is done in 
this novel. In many ways this is a thoroughly 
sordid and unpleasant reflex of life, yet the pur- 
pose of the author is clear, and even though 
mistakenly attempted, the bare possibility of 
pointing out the pitfalls to those treading the 
blind path may be an excuse for the terrible 
revelation of a sort of life too deplorably com- 
mon in our great cities. 
Life or Legend of Gaudama (The). By the 


Right Bes. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha. In 2 
vols. E. P. a. & Co., New York. $2. 


The nn re and editor of these handsome 
volumes thus states the motive of his work: 
“ The best way to undermine the foundations of 
a false creed and successfully attack it is to lay 
it open to the eyes of all, and exhibit it as it 
really is.” In the Legend of Buddha, which 
relates the story of his life, the establishment of 
his religion, and the promulgation of his doc- 
trine, the reader finds imagination in a state of 
riotous intoxication. This is followed by an 
abridged statement of the “Seven Ways. to 
Neibban ”—the observances requisite for reach- 
ing the goal of rest and peace. Here one must 
go chin-deep into the darkest and dreariest 
metaphysics of Buddhism as held in Burma 
and Siam. The translator regards Buddhism in 
these countries as exhibiting less variation from 
its primitive features than elsewhere. Western 
civilization now repeats the experience of the 
ancient world. The old gods of Rome having 
ceased to satisfy, new gods with more fantastic 
ritual were imported from the East. To-day 
the dogmatic theology which incrusted the 
primitive simplicity of Christ having broken 
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down, meri and women whom it has blinded to 
spiritual religion have resorted to the muddy 
pools of Oriental theosophy, of which Buddhism 
is a species. This seems to make it worth while 
to undertake and to publish such a work as 


1S. 


Adventure of Life (The). By Wilfred Thomason 
Grenfell, M.D. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$1.10. 


The four chapters which make up this little 
book deal with “ Life and Faith,’ “ Christ and 
the Individual,” “ Christ and Society,” and 
“Christ and the Daily Life,” and were deliv- 
ered on the William Belden Noble Lectureship 
foundation at Harvard University, the object of 
the founder being to continue the mission of a 
man “whose supreme desire was to extend the 
influence of Jesus Christ as the way, the truth, 
and the life.” It may be said without reserva- 
tion that no lectures ever delivered on the foun- 
dation have more directly and uncompromis- 
ingly carried out this desire. Dr. Grenfell calls 
his book “ The Adventure of Life,” for faith is 
to him the supreme activity of the human spirit, 
the great venture of the soul. He is in no sense 
a theorist; these lectures present nothing novel 
in the way of interpretations of Christian truth ; 
they formulate the definite convictions, based 
on the actual experience, of a man who has com- 
mitted himself, body and soul, to the preaching 
and the practice of the Gospel. For this reason 
they make an especially direct and eloquent 
appeal to young men. There is no theological 
or ecclesiastical phraseology in them; they 
express in the vernacular the simple faith of a 
courageous man of action who has proved his 
faith by his life. The directness of the address 
of these lectures is illustrated by these words 
about the Christian of Christ’s own time: “He 
was not remarkable for his mysticism, his ideal- 
ism, or any other ‘isms.’ He lovedand married 
like other folk, and enjoyed the good things of 
life as well as they. He was just a wan. He 
could lie like Peter, seek graft like James and 
John, be conceited like Thomas, or fail in 
lovalty like Judas. He was not gifted with any 
peculiar perspicacity.””. This is plain talk. In 
fact, the book might be called “ Plain talks about 
following Christ, by a man who knows.” Such 
a title would be impossible to a man so devoid 
of egotism in all forms as Dr. Grenfell. He 
appeals to his own experience simply because 
that is the basis of his faith. These were good 
lectures for young men to hear; and this isa 
good book for young men to read. 

Venice and Venetia. By Edward Hutton. 

Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

If there be any city more fascinating than an- 
other, that city may well be Venice. And if 
there be any province more worth while than 
another to the seeker for health and pleasure 
and instruction, that province may well be Vene- 
tia. Itis a satisfaction to find such spontaneous 
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sympathy with everything Italian compressed 
in this rather small volume. Of course Mr. 
Hutton’s previous volumes have prepared us for 
this. As in Umbria, so in Venetia, he is a wel- 
come guide, and his text has been reinforced by 
Mr. Maxwell Armfield’s lovely pictures. We 
are glad to be thus led into the Doge’s Palace, 
or St. Mark’s, or the Academy, or out to the 
islands of Burano and Murano, or up country 
to beloved Bassano and Castelfranco, or down 
among the Euganean Hills, and to be told how 
Petrarch found them in the fourteenth century, 
and Shelley in the nineteenth ; or out into the 
west to Padua, Vicenza, Verona. A thread of 
the author’s religious fervor runs through the 
book. For instance: 


Such was Petrarch at Arqua, blest in the neediness 
which led him thus so perfectly to God. 
Or: 

In truth, most of us who are lucky enough to have been 
at Vincenza came to her first, thinking little of Montagna 
and not over eager to see the work of Palladio; yet I 
think no one has entered her gates but has loved her at 
first sight, and this I attribute, for my part, not to any man 
but to God. 


Or: 

St. Mark’s must always remain a kind of wonder. We, 
too, if we will, may there find our origins, and understand 
better there perhaps than anywhere else to-day in Chris- 
tendom that we were once brethren, the sheep of one 
pasture, one flock having one shepherd. 

Advance of Photography (The). By A. Gar- 

rett. Bsc. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $4 net. 
The advance in question, as presented in this 
substantial volume by an English author, deals 
almost exclusively with the technical side of the 
subject. The development of photographic 
science in the production of lenses, cameras, 
plates, and papers, and the application of the 
art to book and newspaper illustration, astro- 
nomical research, medical investigation by 
means of the RGntgen rays, microscopic work, 
and moving pictures, all receive historical and 
descriptive treatment. We do not, however, 
find any description of cinematograph photog- 
raphy in natural colors, one of the greatest and 
most recent of photographic advances; but 
there is acomprehensive chapter on the various 
attempts to attain color photography which 
ended in the success of the Lumiére brothers’ 
autochrome process. There are many illustra- 
tions. 


The Yos-mite. 


By John Muir. The Century 


Company. New York. $2 


2.40) 

As The Gutlook’s readers know, Mr. Muir is 
the happy combination of a close observer 
and lover of nature and a writer of literary 
quality and charm. No one has a closer affec- 
tion for or a fuller knowledge of the Yosemite 
Valley; his chapters on various topics closely 
connected with this subject are always agreeable 
to read and always reflect closely the aspects of 
nature under observation. The book has been 
treated by the publishers with taste and discrim- 
ination in its physical presentation, and the 
photographs are a delight to the eye. 





BY THE WAY 


If present-day sailors were superstitious, they 
would doubtless hesitate to ship on a vessel whose 
name ends in ic. Steamships with this termination 
to their names that have been wrecked include the 
Arctic, lost in 1854 ; the Pacific, in 1856; the Atlantic, 
in 1873; the Naronic, in 1893; the Republic, in 1909; 
and now the Titanic. On the other hand, good luck 
seems to follow vessels whose names end in ia, for 
it is said that one company with a fleet of “ia” 
ships has never lost one of them. 


While New York art lovers are rejoicing over the 
coming of the priceless Morgan collections to that 
city, Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts has received a 
handsome gift from one of its trustees, Mr. Francis 
Bartlett, by which the Museum will receive an 
income of $60,000 a year for two hundred years. 


Marine insurance companies have sustained this 
year probably the severest losses in the history of 
such companies—that of the Titanic, which may 
amount to $10,000,000, and that of the Oceana, which 
went down with $5,000,000 in specie aboard. The 
Spanish galleons of old, with their fabled treasures, 
represented no such sums as these. 


The virtues of medicinal springs, which were dis- 
credited by Sir William Osler, have now been some- 
what rehabilitated by Sir William Ramsay, who is 
reported to attribute the curative properties of the 
springs at Bath, England, to the new element, 
“niton,” contained in their waters. “ Niton ” was 
discovered in experimenting with radium, of which 
it is a product through disintegration. 


A Frenchman, M. Bouin, has triumphed over the 
fastest British runners in an international race in 
Scotland. It is thought that this victory may fore- 
shadow a French triumph in the running races at 
the Olympic games next July. 

As a result of work by its Boy Scouts, Weir, Kan- 
sas, now prides itself on being the cleanest town in 
America. The Scouts there had a “cleaning-up 
day ” recently on which they hauled away all rub- 
bish from the streets and vacant lots. They also 
induced the City Council to adopt an ordinance 
that will help to make the good work permanent. 
This summer they will institute an “ anti-fly ” cam- 
paign. 

The Italian Government is said to have rendered 
the Turkish defenses at the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles ineffective by employing Greek sponge 
fishermen to dive for the submarine mines and set 
them adrift. 


Five men have been on trial in Berlin, Germany, 


” 


for selling “schnapps” made of wood alcohol, 
ninety-two persons having died from the effects of 
drinking this beverage. A remarkable development 
of the case has been that the men on trial were 
apparently unaware that wood alcohol is a poison, 
and that their ignorance seems to have been shared 
by numerous medical and chemical authorities of 
a country renowned for the scientific attainments 
of its professional men. 

The annual floods of the Nile are received with 
rejoicing. The annual floods of the Mississippi 
bring death and devastation to large regions. The 
Nile is probably better controlled and brings down 
a more fertile soil than comes from the Mississippi 
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- heated in the sunshine.” 


uplands; yet it seems as if the American river’s over- 
flow should eventually be utilized in some way fo- 
the country’s good. When the Panama Canal :s 
completed, why not harness the Mississippi ? 


Dr. Ira Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins Un - 
versity since 1901, has presented his resignation 
The new problems and policies of the University, 
demanding the activities of a younger man, are give) 
by Dr. Remsen as the reasons for his action. 


A tourist traveling by automobile through Florida 
expresses himself somewhat less than enthusiasti- 
cally about the delights of touring on Florida roads 
at present. With mathematical exactness, he says 
of one bit of road: “ After passing Baldwin the way 
is through a tropical swamp for twelve full miles, nor 
one inch of which should ever be used by automo- 
biles.” And yet of another stretch he says: “ The 
road into Jacksonville is about the nicest little piece 
of roadway in the world.” 

A tribute to American railways is indirectly paid 
by Major Freeman, traffic manager of the railways 
at Delhi, India, during the recent Durbar which 
brought 200,000 visitors to that ancient capital. He 
says that the signally successful system adopted for 
train management at the Durbar was founded on 
the American “ A B C system,” as evolved by Mr. 
Beamer, superintendent of the Northern Pacific 
road. The smoothness with which the railway trat- 
fic was handled is spoken of as having been one of 
the marvels of this historic occasion. 

“ Hydraulic cartridges ” may be used for blasting 
with much greater safety to surrounding buildings. 
passers-by, and workmen than in the use of explo- 
sives. This method of loosening rock, coal, etc., is 
coming into general use in England. The car- 
tridge works on the familiar principle of hydraulic 
pressure, by which enormous power may be gradually 
exerted by means of a tube filled with water. 

The celebrated Fata Morgana, a presentation of 
natural “moving pictures” on an immense scale 
which is occasionally seen in the Straits of Messina, 
is explained by a scientific writer as being a mirage, 
such as frequently occurs in various parts of the 
world; “in fact,” he says, “one may see a mirage 
any day by looking through the stratum of air over- 
lying a hot stove, or adjacent to the side of a wali 
Young scientists will be 
interested in verifying this statement. 

A new money-cleaning machine is being experi- 
mented with by the Government. It restores old, 
greasy, wrinkled bills to their original clean, crisp 
condition. The note is first washed ina mixture ox 
hot water, soap, germicide, and bleaching chemicals, 
and then sized, dried, pressed, and ironed. After 
this renovation it is said that only experts can dis- 
tinguish the old bill from a new one fresh from the 
press. 

A railway accident of an unusual kind occurred at 
San Antonio, Texas, recently. An oil-burning loco- 
motive standing on a track ready to take out a train 
suddenly exploded with terrible violence, wrecking 
an engine-house and smith shop near by, and killing 
twenty-eight persons. Boiler Inspector Ensign, of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, says that 
the explosion was the most terrific in its results of 
any that he had ever known. 








